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Leading Characteristics of 


Laidley’s Our English 


e , Unity and Progression are distinguishing features of the plan of 
Organization, Unity and Frog ve disting eae Sons 
this series. Each chapter makes a single impression because a cen- 
tral thought runs through it. 


Emphasis on Oral English 30th books lay great stress upon oral composi- 


tion. Incentives and situations calling for talks 
to the class are freely provided. Careful and definite directions are supplied for 
preparing and giving these talks. 


Treatment of Grammar. The habit of correct usage is formed through frequent 


exercises. The reasons for these correct forms are in- 
troduced as the pupil’s ability to understand increases. A graphic symbol—“Stop, 
Look, Listen”—calls attention to the exercises in correct usage. Thus, through 
i actual experience, pupils learn to apply grammar to daily life. Only the grammar 
that functions in speaking and writing is presented. 


sat The lessons in the use of the dictionary furnish training that is 
: Dictionary Study. (evar nie 

















14s Letters growing out of the activities of the school and group 
Letter Writing. projects form an important part of the written composition. 


Treatment of Literature. The poems and stories included in these books 


have been chosen (1) for their interest to chil- 
dren and (2) for their power to inculcate valuable ideals. 


Cultivation of Imagination. Pictures are used as a means of stimulating the 


pupil’s imagination and of directing it into 
worthy channels. Other appeals through literature and through suggestions for im- 
aginary situations are made to the creative powers of childhood. 











Idioms Special attention to the common idioms of the English language adds to the 
* interest and removes many difficulties which pupils find in grammar. 





OUR ENGLISH 


By MARY FONTAINE LAIDLEY 
Formerly Supervisor of English, Charleston, West Virginia, and also 
Teacher of English, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
BOOK ONE (Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years) ............:sccccsscccssessessecesessssees $.76 
BOOK TWO (Seventh and Eighth Years) 
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Write for Catalogs 


CATALOG describing 
these Business and | 
BUSINESS Commercial Texts will be sent 
anil to you on request. Write, 
COMMERCIAL | too, for a sample lesson, stat- | 
ing the subject in which you 
are most interested. 


TEXTS 








BUSINESS AND __ 
COMMERCIAL TEXTS | 


HE list of Business and Commercial 





Texts published by the International 
Textbook Company includes the following: 
Accounting Commercial Law 

Advertising English 

Bank Accounting Foreign Trade 
Banking Law Mathematics 
Business Management Salesmanship 
Civil Service Secretarial 


Traffic Management 
The teaching content of these texts has been 
worked out with greatest care. The continued 
use of these texts in schools and colleges through- 
out the country is evidence of their superiority. 


Write for Catalog 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Scranton, Penna. we 
































SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH LESSONS 


By Juutia H. WouLFARTH 
and JOHN J. MAHONEY 


ESIGNED to teach inductively the things that 

grammar school pupils must know and con- 

sciously apply, and develop the habits that must 
function automatically and invariably. 


he lessons are aimed directly at the pupil and 
lead him to become independent and self-reliant 
in grappling*with language problems, 


Three books, for grades 3 to 8, 
and a Teacher’s Supplement. 


co 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 
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Ready in January 


A WEALTH OF MATERIAL 


Practical, scientific, inspirational is 
made available for those who teach 


the new textbook | 


Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning 





By Samuel Chester Parker, Professor of Educa- 
tional Methods, The University of Chicago 


The special application of the general principles of teaching in elementary 
schools is covered in this new book. 
The many examples of methods and devices which are described and illustrated 
are those actually used in progressive elementary schools. 


Scientific evidence convincingly supports the abundance of practical material. 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 
San Francisco 


Boston 
London 
Columbus 


GINN AND COMPANY 
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Education in Action 





The Depariment of Superintendence will, nteet in 
Cleveland February 26-Mareh 8. 
———-0+-@-0°-0-@ 
THE FIFTY-FOURTH 
We left Boston yesterday, December 6, for 
the fifty-fourth trip to the Pacific coast. Fifty- 
two of these fer educational lecturing, -one as 
an editorial excursion, 1875, one as a tourist, 
1882. 
This time we go from the border line of 
Lower Califcrnia in Mexico to British Columbia. 
We lecture on the going trip in Western 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Colorado and 
Utah. Returning we lecture in Washington, 
Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iliinois, Ohio and New York State, arriv- 
ing in Beston January 23, in season to start for 
Houlton, Maine, on the 24th. 
Since these festivities will end sometime, this 





is probably a good time for reminiscences. 
Hence we have an article elsewhere in this issue 
on Fifty Years with Californians. 
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NO TIME FOR ATROPHYING 


This is the time for live men and women to 
deal with live issues. Judge Florence FE. Allen, 
elected to the Supreme Court in Cleveland, de- 
feating strong Republican and Democratic can- 
didates, attributes the defeat of so many 
representatives of the party that has been in 
power for two years to the fact that the people 
are demanding that all elected officials pay some 
attention to crying human needs, and cease 


wasting time over dead issues and dead policies. 
She thinks women are to deal with live situa- 
tions. She says we are in a critical hour, when 
the great body of things seems dead and the 
spirit of the world atrophied. Judge Florence 
Allen says :—- 

“ Nothing less than a rebirth, a resurrection, 
a turning into new paths of steadfastness and 
morality and idealism can make civilization go 
on at a time when unrest is dangerous, when 
famine, disease and anarchy are present in the 
world, when old wounds are breaking into new 
sores and new malices are snarling into life. 

“ Dead material, dead stuff, that is the line 
into which some people would turn our energies, 
because they don’t want us to confront the 
living situations. But. we shall be tested by 
our interest in the living situations. At times 
the issues seem remote, but every need of the 
Government is immediate, however remote it 
seems. These problems that are pushed off 
into the distance deal with crying human needs}; 
when they are neglected innocent people suffer. 
The vroblem of clean government is not remote. 
The preblem of the abolition of war is not re- 
mote. ‘They affect our very lives, and upon 
their solution depends the hope of civilization.” 


& m 
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WOOD COUNTY’S LEADERSHIP 


Another county has taken front rank. H. E. 
Hall, of Bowling Green, county superintendent, 
has carried Wood County, Ohio, over the top 
with a whoop. 

On November 7 Troy township voted to cen- 
tralize and to issue bonds for $120,000 for a 
new school building. This is the last township 
in the county to vote to close all one-room 
schools and give every child in the county a 
first-class equipment for an education. 

More than one hundred one-room schools 
have been closed in eight years through cen- 
tralization and censolidatior. More than 3,000 
children are now being transported in safety 
and comfort to first-class consolidated and cen- 
tralized schoois. 


0+ 





WHY? 

Women at the Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Iinois, lead the men in college 
ranks. ‘The highest group of girls rank twenty 
per cent. above the highest group of men. 

All other groups rank above fraternity men. 
The sorority women rank forty per cent. above 
fraternity men. 

Why? There are all sorts of reasons given 
by men for their scholastic delinquency. 
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THE KEYES-GILLETT BILL 


The Keyes-Gillett bill proposes international 
co-operation for the extension of education to 
all nations. It suggests as an initial program, 
subject to revision :— 

(1) The removal of illiteracy that all men 
may have the means of expression, of intercom- 
munication, access to the recorded wisdom of 
civilization, and a creative share in the forma- 
tion of national and world opinion. 

(2) Instruction in science and mechanics as 
applied to the labor and health of mankind that 
the condition of labor may be alleviated and 
world health promoted. 

(3) Moral or civic instruction to make good 
national citizens with enlightened views cn 
world issues, to show that the welfare of each 
person, nation, race is consistent with and in- 
separable from the welfare of all men, all 
nations, ail races. 

This deals with one of the most vital ques- 
tions of the day. It is cause tor sincere regret 
that it comes beicre Congress at a time when 


any subject of this kind will receive wholly- 
inadequate attention, but it must be kept alive 
by every possible means. 

W. Scott, champion of various educational 
measures of great importance, has during the 
past year interviewed representative men in 
France, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
Slevakia, Germany, Holland, england, and 
Scotland, and everywhere he finds the leaders 
desirous that such a world-wide educational 
movement succeed. 

While an effort is 
statesmen, citizens 


made to reach rulers, 
and organizations in alf 
nations, so far as possible, no special organiza- 
tion :s to be formed in this connection, no paid 
officials, no funds solicited, no lobbies created. 
The appeal is direct to voluntary action of the 
individual for reasons which are _ probably 
obvious. It is needless to enlarge cn the funda- 
inental importance, necessity and practicability 
of the idea and end proposed. 
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RESIGNATION OF DR. C. G. PEARSE 


[Probably no resignation would be of interest to more 
educational leaders of the nation than is that of Dr. Car- 
roll G. Pearse, president of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School. His statement accompanying his 
of sufficient interest to justify giving it unprecedented 
space. The resignation was submitted on November 29.] 

T am not able to agree with the majority of the board 9f 
regents as to the wisdom of the policy which, in framing 
the budget for the coming biennium, omits to 
provision for meeting many pressing needs of the normal 


resignation is 


include 


schools, needs which in my personal judgment should be 
presented in full, even though full satisfaction of them 
should prove not to be immediately practicable ; 

Which does not make a strong attempt to meet the obli- 
gation resting upon the normal school system to under- 


take certain lines of educational service which those 
schools have long owed to the teachers of the state; 
Which makes no serious attempt to meet the very 


pressing building needs of the Milwaukee school, the most 
overcrowded of all the schools of the system, with a soun1 
claim for “first aid” among the schools not already hav- 
ing appropriations for buildings; 

Which proposes to eliminate the fine arts department 1t 
the Milwaukee school, thus either depriving two or three 
hundred Milwaukee and Wisconsin men and 
women of the opportunity for thorough art training in a 


young 


state school, or requiring the state to provide such oppor- 
tunity otherwise at a largely increased cost; 


<--> 


Which will abolish the college courses now successfully 


carried on in the normal schools, and generously attended, 


action which cannot do other than react unfavorably upon, 
and interfere with the effectiveness of, the teacher training 
work ; 
hundreds of 


will at the same time deprive many 
Wisconsin yorng people of the opportunity 


action that 


for higher education in state schools convenient to their 
homes, or compel the state to provide facilities for giving 
them this education elsewhere and otherwise, at a much 
greater expense; 

Which continues to submit without protest to the ham- 
pering legislative and administrative restrictions that now 
hem in and restrain the board of regents in their manage- 
ment of the normal schools. 

Dr. Carroll G. Pearse has rendered invaluable 
service to the cause of education through the up- 
building of one of the best teachers colleges in the 
United States. His ideals have been the highest 
professionally, the faculty has been scholarly, 
the student body has met the highest require- 
menis as to preparation, new and exceptional 
courses of rare value have been installed. the 
utmost harmony has prevailed in the institution. 

The reasons he gives appear to justifv his 
resignation. It should cause the State Board of 
Regents to consider his reasons, which really 
have national significance. 
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WHY AN ARTIST IS AN ARTIST 


Emma Calve magnified the art of an artist by 
citing the way Salignac prepared himself to 
take the part of Christ in an opera. 

When Salignac was called upon to act the 
part of Christ in an opera built upon the story 
of Mary Magdalene he purchased photographs 
ot all the paintings by the great masters in 
which the head of our Saviour appeared. He 
procured hundreds of these pictures from many 








difierent countries. He read and reread the 
New Testament, and poured himself so com- 
pletely into his subject that he was finally able 
to present a most touching and impressive in- 
terpretation of the role. It is only by such care- 
ful and conscientious studies as these that a 
singer can hope to lift his achievements above 
the dead level of mediocrity. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 


BY A, E, 


WINSHIP 


MORE THAN FORTY YEARS AGO 
EDWARD PAYSON DUTTON 


The noblest living publisher is Edward Pay- 
son Duiton, president for sixty-five years of the 
E. P. Dutton Company, 681 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. No other publisher has approached 
him in length of service, in devotion to a profes- 
siona! ideal and in breadth of vision. 

After more than three score years of leader- 
ship E. P. Dutton & Company, of which he is 
still president, is leading the world in publish- 
wing books like Cora Wilson Stewart’s “ Moon- 
light Schools,” Evelyn Dewey’s “ New Schools 
for Old,” the books on the “ Dalton Plan,” by 
Miss Dewey, and “ The Dalton Idea,” by Eliza- 
beth Parkhurst, and every other revelation of 
the evolution of the latest best in education, 
always giving the book the best setting in letter 
press, paper, binding, and illustrative illumina- 
tion. 

Mr. Dutton has from his first publishing ven- 
ture, seventy years ago, been a leader in some 
highly worthy crusade for better service of 
publisher and bookseller. 

At twenty-one years of age he invested $3,000 
in a partnership of a friend of the family in 
establishing the firm of Ideal Dutton Book- 
sellers with their chief asset the moncpoly for 
Boston of the sales of the Episcopal Church 
Publishing Society of New York. The firm of 
very young men soon became the authorized 


publishers of that society, doing business on a 
commission basis. For seventy years there has 
been a religious halo over the business, which 
has long been one of ‘the largest in America. 

A sample of Mr. Dutton’s vision was his 
appreciation of the possibility of a large sale 
and noble service in the promotion of the 
spiritual life of America by the publication of 


the sermons of Phillips Brooks before he was. 


widely recognized even by his own denomination. 
The most difficult feature of the venture was to 
make Mr. Brooks believe that there would be 
either a large sale or notable influence result- 
ing from their publication. The story of their 
sale and influence is now widely known. 

Mr. Dutton—and since the day of his active 
leadership, the house he founded—has always 
made great ventures, always successful as a 
business matter, and always creating a new 
source of noble humanitarian influence. 

While I was teaching in Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, from fifty-five to fifty-seven years ago, 
the school men went to Boston on Saturdays 
and our generai meeting place was always at 
the Old Corner Book Store on the north corner 
of School and Washington streets, then owned 
by E. P. Dutton & Company, who had recently 
bought the retail business of Ticknor and Fields, 
forerunners of the Houghton Mifflin Company 





E. P. DUTTON. 
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of to-day. Mr. Dutton was a familiar figure.at 
that time, and to the younger school folk he 
was a wonderful man. 

The tragedy of the book business of those 
days in Boston was the removal of E. P. Dutton 
& Company to New York. Nothing as tragic 
had ever happened te book-loving Boston. It 
did not help matters to have it said that the Com- 
pany was paying $17,000 rent for their Broad- 
way store over there. 

No one today can appreciate the interest the 
young schooi men took in the ebb and tlow of the 
book business of Boston in those days. 

Ticknor and Fields retired from the retail 
book business that they might devote their 
energies to the Atlantic Monthly and the pub- 
lication of the writings of the famous New Eng- 
land group and the more famous English writers 
of that day. I recall the effect it had upon the 
humble schoolmaster to hear that the Atlantic 
Monthly was paying Bret Harte $10,000 a vear; 
he to write as much or little as he chose, when 
and whatever subject he chose. 

Littie and Brown had a line of very promi- 
nent authors, of whem Francis Parkman 
chief, and Roberts Brothers were selling the 
“Little Men” and “ Little Women,” by Louisa 
M. Alcectt, and kindred writers in fabulous 
editions in those days, and Lee and Shepard 
were getting rich on the books of Oliver Optic 
and similar writers. 

When E. P. Dutton & Company removed to 
New York there was a genuine scare, almost a 
panic, lest the other Boston publishers should 
foliow them. 

In no other 


Was 


Boston publisher was there 
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greater interest.than in Mr. Dutton. Every one 
knew of his fabulous success as a young man, 

We all knew that he was a classmate in Bos- 
ton Latin School of Charles W. Eliot, who was 
president of Harvard University for half a cen- 
tury. We all heard that the reason Mr. Dutton 
would not go to college was because he revolted 
at the amount of Greek he had in the Boston 
Latin School. We suspect that was the begin- 
ning of the anti-classic sentiment among the 
school men oi that day. 

His father, who was living in Keene, New 
Hampshire, when Edward Payson Dutton was 
born, removed to Boston soon after, and estab- 
lished himself in the dry goods business, and 
the youth who would not go to college entered 
his father’s store, but the work was not adapted 
to his physical condition, and the family phy- 
sician 
Italy. 


soon insisted upon a sea voyage to 

He was in Paris at the crucial hour in the 
reign of Louis Napoleon in 1851. Later he went 
to England, and after an absence of eighteen 
months, with health restored, he was back in 
Soston and launched upon the career of a retail 
bookseller and publisher. 

As we recall those schoolmaster days in the 
Old Corner Book Store and realize how easy it is 
to-day to get It. P. Dutton & Company to issuea 
book like “ Moonlight Schools,” and think of 
the marvelous intluence of the 
business Mr. 


publishing 
Dutton is still 
president, we can but exclaim at the wonderful 
transformation of that business in the sixty-five 
vears that we have known oi it more 
directly. 


house of whose 


or less 
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THE SEVEN AGES OF PLAY 


[With apologies to Shakespeare] 


BY CHARLES H, 


KEENE, M. D. 


Director, Bureau of Health Education, Harrisburg, Penn, 


Play has seven ages; first, instinctive mover, 
Struggling and crawling in a tiny orbit; 
And then the imitator, with his toys 


And gleaming, 


sunny smile, toddling like puppy 


Happily about; and then, the savage, 


Throwing, striking, mauling, as a joyful tribute 
Paid to his race’s story; then a hunter 

Bent on swift chase, and speeding like the fox, 
Cruel in habit, sudden and quick in seizing, 
Seeking the phantom quarry 


Even in the crowded street; and then, the nomad, 
Of fair, round visage, and glad, smiling mouth, 
With eyes serene, and pet at tripping heel, 
Full of kind thoughts and happy instances: 


And so he plays his race. 


The sixth age slips 


Into the fair and joyful agriculture; 

On gard’ning intent, and things that grow, 

His youthful soul content with play so wise 

For his small head—with his big, beaming eyes, 

Turning again toward race’s past—he digs 

And struggles in the soil. 

That ends this childish growth, the tribesman, 

In growing consciousness of his racial goal 

Does stunts, plays games, forms teams, coOperates. 
—Journal of the Nations! Education Association. 








Last scene of all, 
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SIXTEEN PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


BY A, E, WINSHIP 
TENTH ARTICLE 
MORE MEN TEACHERS 


There is universal interest just now in the 
demand for more men teachers. When a promi- 
nent Brookiyn clergyman said that at least 
forty per cent. of the teachers should be men, 
all men and several women cheered heartily. 
The Principals Club of Dayton, Ohio, is sending 
out a questionnaire seeking opinions on the de- 
sirability of having more men teachers. These 
are mere indications of a well known wide spread 
interest in this question. 

We assume that there can be no question as 
to the desirability of having boys and giris 
above cleven years of age having the oppor- 
tunity of associating with a man teacher or 
principal, just as it is desirable that all boys and 
girls have the privilege ot associating with a 
woman teacher. To be deprived of the leader- 
ship of either men or women is unfortunate in 
the student life of any one. 

There is no chance for argument on any 
question of this kind. The question really is 
how to make it possible in all schools. 

To solve this probiem will require more tact 
and talent than are likely to be available. If it 
were a question to be settled by logic, rhetoric, 
or oratory, it would be a very easy matter. 
First of all it will be a matter of finance. 
“Equal pay ” is in the air, and no one can suc- 
cessfully oppose the equal pay proposition. It 
is impossible to long delay the equal pay crusade. 
There is no acceptable argument against it as 
a claim of women teachers. The only preven- 
tion of equal pay weuld be a campaign of jus- 
tice to the children in providing both men and 
women teachers, and there is no likelihood of 
such an argument being made because the jus- 
tice to the women teachers is a living question 
of the day. 

Adequate pay for men is indispensable if 
adequate men teachers are to be provided, and 
with equal pay for women and men it means 
adequate pay for men and women te command 
men teachers. 

This crusade of enlightenment 
regarding taxation for education. This is the 
real question involved in the provision of “ forty 
per cent.” men—-that is, forty per cent. in num- 
ber, not in quality. 

The second question, which must never be 
neglected, is the quality of the men teachers. 
There is no virtue in a man mereiy because he is 
aman. There is no argument for a forty per 
cent. man as against a sixty per cent. woman. 

There is no greater humbugging than the 
talk about the falling off in men_ teachers. 
There has been no appreciable lessening of good 
men teachers in the last thirty years. The per- 
centage of imen teachers was greater forty 
years ago and more when men taught winter 
schools and women taught summer schools. 


means a 





Then the school year was shorter than now, and 
any comparisons are impossible. 

From fifteen to thirty years ago many men 
were in country schools who were largely un- 
prepared for the work. The certificates were 
then issued by county superintendents who 
were always elected politically, and certificates 
were granted politically. 

The reduction in the number of men teachers 
all came within five years after the certification 
was a State aflair,and many men were too wise 
to try fur a certificate. These men could get 
a rural delivery route politically, and away 
they went, with no great loss to the profession. 

There has been a fairly steady increase in 
men teachers since that exodus so far as the 
conditions corresponded. Conditions do not 
correspond because the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education fills up the grades in which 
women teach and this increases women teachers. 

Quite generally the junior high schools have 
many more men than would have been em- 
ployed for seventh and eighth grades, and most 
high schools are increasing the proportion of 
men. There are at least fifty-fifty in many high 
schocls. High school enrollment has doubled 
in seven years, and this greatly increases the 
men teachers. 

The question of equal pay plays slight part 
in high school teaching—since very generally 
there is already equal pay for similar positions. 
Better yet is the security in position of men high 
school teachers. Rarely does the public disturb 
a high school teacher unless he bids for trouble. 

Teaching a high school subject with present 
freedom is quite a charmed iife. Men teachers 
in high schvols are likely to have attractive 
opportunities to write, to lecture, to do summer 
school work, to have a boys’ camp, to coach or 
tutor students who are out of step, all of which 
enhances the interest in school work. 

The only real loss of men is in the principal- 
ships of elementary schools. Here the loss is 
really quite marked, and it is inevitable, be- 
cause when a man principal retires, and the age 
limit hastens these retirements, there is usually 
a woman teacher in line for promotion 
whereas a man would have to be imported to 
the district. In this age of the world it takes 
unusual courage, not to say “nerve,” to pass 
by an eligible woman in the school for a man 
from outside. 

There is not likely to be a perceptible increase 
of men teachers in the first six grades or in 
principalships of schools with six grades, but 
the torty per cent. men for students above the 
sixth grade is quite probable in co-education 
schools and certainly in boys’ schools. 

The problem of men teachers is solving itself 
without propaganda or crusading. 
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FIFTY YEARS WITH CALIFORNIANS 


Fifty years ago last summer we co-operated 
with A. C. Stockin in entertaining John Swett 
and William Swinton in Boston. Mr. Swinton 
was » professor in the University of California, 
one of the most brilliant makers of school books 
we have ever known, but things went wrong 
with him in California soon after that, and we 
never saw him again, but John Swett remained 
a close friend till he passed on a few years ago. 
He was one of the really eminent American 
educators for more than a third of a century. 
As state superintendent, as superintendent of 
San Francisco, as an educational writer and 
maker of schcol books he was every way worthy 
the esteem in which he was held locally and 
nationally. 

In the summer of 1875 we made our first visit 
to the Pacific coast with the first editorial train 
to cross the continent. It was a party of 
seventy-two representing every important daily 
paper from Washington to Boston. It was 
designated “The New York and New England 
Editoriai Party.” I alone am left to tell of that 
great experience. We were guests of the city 
or some business organizations everywhere. 
It was the most important of all the trips we 
have made, though John Swett was our only 
educational interest. 

Seven years later, the spring of 1882, we were 
in California as a tourist with the most de luxe 


excursion management in the country. Our 
mission was new material for lectures, since 


lecturing had unexpectedly developed into a 
worthwhile side interest. We met many educa- 
tors with John Swett as the chief asset. 

We have never seen California with more 
attractive setting. Our articles on the editorial 
excursion seven years before were a fine 
approach everywhere. We magnified educa- 
tional prominent features for platform purposes. 
The really great “find” was the kindergarten 
movement of Kate Douglas Wiggin and her 
sister, Nora Archibald Smith, and as they soon 
obtained national fame as writers our knowledge 
of their work was one of our best platform 
assets. 

In late September, 1888, I received a telegram 
from Ira Hoyt, state superintendent of Cali- 
fornia, to take a train two days later and come 
to that state for eight weeks oi Institute work. 
It was quick work, but I was in California on 
time—and such weeks as we did have! Philip 
Fisher, then county superintendent of Alameda 
county, gave me my first audience in Oakland. 
He came to my hotel in San Francisco soon after 
I arrived on Sunday afternoon. He found me 
reveling with the best grapes I had then ever 
seen—cight pounds for “two bits.” I was at 
Napa, Ventura, Los Angeles, San Jose, Santa 
Rosa, Sacramento, and Auburn. 





It was my first real experience in Institute 
work, and it was one great joy after another. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoyt were with us all the time. 
To this day 1 have many choice friends of that 
first year. For several years I was in California 
for six weeks each autumn, and they were 
always a succession of high spots. Such men as 
they were, such times as we did have! Think 
of having such comrades year after year as 
David Starr Jordan, Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 
Ilred Burk, Earl Barnes, Edward Howard 
Griggs, Willi S. Monroe, Alexis Frye, Charles 
H. Keyes, Professor Gailey of Berkeley, Casper 
W. Hodgson—then a mere kid among us—James 
A. Foshay, Charles T. Meredith, Samuel T. 
Black, John W. Linscott, Margaret Schallen- 
berger (McNaught). Katherine Ball, [stelle 
Carpenter, Agnes E. Howe. 

After it was impractical to stay for six weeks 
at one time. and aiter the Pacific Northwest 
thought it had some ciaims upon me, I went 
oftener and stayed in California a shorter time. 
It was an unusual year that did not take. me 
to the coast three times, and two years it was 
for four times in the year. 

By the census of 1900 there were but four 
places above 3,000 pepulation in all the Pacitic 
coast cities in which I had not lectured. Of 
course, there were aiso many smaller cities. 

Prominent educatcrs came in groups. early 
leaders merging with the later comers. Only 
one who has had to get acquainted with them 
in groups can appreciate this. In the new cen- 
tury, or near the coming of the new century, 
those who have either come as new forces cr 
have developed into leaders are Ernest C. Moore, 


Charles C. Hughes, James A. Barr, Alfred 
Roncovieri, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Mark 


Kepple, Wili C. Wood, John H. Francis, Horace 
M. Rebok, Ellwood P. Cubberley, Albert F. 
Lange, Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Ray L. Wilbur, 
David P. Barrows, James A. Blaisdell, William 
L. Stephens, John A. Cranston, Irene Burns, A. 
P. Shipley, Jerome B. Cross, A. C. Barker, 
John F. West, George C. Bush, Mrs. Grace C. 
Stanley, Edwin R. Snyder, Job Wood, Ir. 
Edward L. Hardy, C. L. McLane, and Thomas 
T. Thompson. 


A more have 


recent group of leaders 
appeared upon the scene as a new “strain : 
of educational functioning: Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, H. B. Wilson, Fred M. Hunter, H. C. 
Johnson, Elmer L. Calve, Rufus B. 
KleinSmid, William W. Kemp. 

And now an entirely new lot of men and 
women are upon the scene, which makes it @ 
genuine temptation to come again and again 
to know the new people who are coming te 
the front. 
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THE VERMONT WAY 


State Superintendent Clarence H. Dempsey has evolved an effective way to impress upon the citizens of the 


Green Mountain State the need of improving rural school 


conditions and at the same time pointing the way to the 


‘needed improvement. A prize was offered for the best essay written by a country teacher upon the subject: “How 


My District School Could Be Improved.” 


Many teachers wrote upon the topic, always interesting the whole school and the entire district. 


No one can 


estimate the service rendered every school whose teacher wrote on the subject. 


HOW MY DISTRICT SCHOOL COULD BE IMPROVED 


First Prize Essay—Agnes M. Sargent, Rutland, Vermont, R. D. No. 1, Post School. 


The school about which I shall endeavor to 
write i« a One-room rural school located in the 
town o. Rutland three miles north of Rutland 
City. 

The name of it is the Post School. 

It cannot be classified as a “ Standard 
School,” on account of the size ot the school- 
room and the heating plant. 

At one titmme there was a jacket around the 
stove, but not being properly constructed, the 
schoclroom could not be suitabiy warmed, and 
consequently the jacket had to be removed. 

The stove now in use is in very bad condition. 

We have eight windows in our schoolroom, 
properly arranged so as to give light irom the 
left and back of the room. 

The ventilation does not prove very satisfac- 
tory, as fresh air can only be admitted by rais- 
ing the window, and 1n cold weather is liable to 
strike directly on the backs of the pupils. 

Better resuits could be obtained, in my esti- 
mation, by the use of window boards cr by an 
air passage at the top and another at the 
middle between the sash. 

We have three slate blackboards in very good 
condition, 

Through the kindness of our superintendent 
we have a school library. 

Our drinking utensils could be greatly im- 
proved, having only a tin pail; the children use 
individual drinking cups, but they cannot be 
suificiently protected from dust and dirt and, 
consequently, in many instances are unsanitary. 

Many improvements can be suggested which 
would greatly improve my school. 

The following are a few practical improve- 
meiits which I have in my mind, and their esti- 
mated cost :—- 

First of all the schoolroom nceds to be made 
considerably larger to accommodate the num- 
ber of children which attend school. 

As | suggested before, window boards should 
be used which should not cost more than the 
stcck. 

A jacketed stove from $125 up. 

Chair desks or adjustable desks from $6.50 to 
$11.50 up. 

A teacher’s desk with plenty of drawer space 
and working locks $24 up. 

Suitable chairs for adults, $3.50. 

Protected shelves for lunch boxes can be 
easily made at home. 

Bulletin board; should be made to fit a desig- 





nated space, smooth board with dark green or 
brown burlap (color chosen to harmonize with 
toning of the schoolroom) stretched over. 
Edges: finished by molding. Can be home-made. 
Cost depending upon labor. 

A globe—suspension preferred 12”, $11.25. 

Drinking arrangements should consist of a 
covered pail with faucet, $1.50. Paper cups, 
$1.50 per 100. 

Shoe scraper—A flexible steel mat 18” x 30”, 
$1.75, is better than a sharp shoe scraper and 
serves the same purpose with less danger. 

Door mat—-braided cocoa, 32” x 36", $2.95. 

A clock, $7.00 up. 

First aid, $3.85 up. 

Apparatus for organized play, both indoors 
and outdoors, is needed. Many indoors games 
can be home made. Bean bags and balls are 
popular with most pupils. 

individuals in communities can be interested 
to put up swings, ropes and rings, teeters, and 
other apparatus, sometimes bearing the entire 
expense. Manufactured play equipment is 
usually costly. 

Play is now regarded as one of the most 
important factors in the education of children. 
Up to the present time it has not been as widely 
used as it should be. 

Every rurai school should have a playground. 
In many instances the school playground affords 
country children the only opportunity they have 
of engagement in play of this sort. 

In deciding upon the equipment for any par- 
ticular school, the size of the grounds and the 
number of pupils must be taken into considera- 
tion. Where the playground is large, provision 
can be made for the following games: baseball, 
volley ball, tennis, and croquet. The smaller 
children should be taught various bean bag 
games, circle games, etc. 

Folk games and dances will also furnish a 
variety to the play programs. 

A sand bin makes possible a very profitable 
form of play for small children. The size of the 
bin depends on the number of children to use it. 
If there are no available funds for buying the 
lumber, waste boards can often be brought from 
the homes of pupils. In most cases the larger 
pupils will be glad to make the bin as a ser- 
vice to the school. 

Experience has shown that in order to get the 
pest results from play there must be a com- 
petent leader in charge ot the playgrounds. 
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Any one who is at all familiar with the nature 
ef school work understands the very great 
importance of having suitable equipment. It 
is as absurd to try to conduct a school without 
the necessary aids such as I have mentioned. 
as it is to try to run a farm without implements 
or to build a house without tools. Yet a great 
many schools are not supplied with the things 
needed, and the reason frequently is that there 
are no funds with which to buy material. It 
most frequently happens, however, that ‘the 
lack of funds is due to lack of interest on the 
part of the people, especially in rural districts, 
in helping to promote the school usefulness to 
the community. The value of crganized effort 
is being well recognized, and the practice of 
forming organizations of various kinds has 
become quite common. Here it usually takes 
the form of a parents’ association of some sort. 
In rural districts only a beginning has been 
made, and few have succeeded in forming and 
maintaining a parents’ organization of some 
sort, while a great majority of such schools are 
still deprived of the benefits that come from a 
well organized systematic eficrt for the im- 
provement of the schools. 

We have already learned that the lack of 
funds is one of the chief drawbacks to the school 
in many localities. The teacher is confronted 
with the problem of how to raise funds with 
which to buy the equipment necessary to the 
success of the school. 

In case the School Board hesitates or refuses 
to provide suitable equipment there are many 
other. means which may be used. Ice cream 
socials and basket suppers are among the old- 
est and most widely used. Popularity contests 
are sometimes conducted, the usual plan being 
to offer a cake as a prize to the most popular 
lady present. 

Stereopticon entertainments, lectures, and 
musical programs are excellent methods of rais- 
ing money for school purposes. 

The school bazaar is another method which 
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has given godd results in many cases. This 
method consists of having a sale of articles. 
made by the pupils, such as aprons, handker- 
chiets, candy, ete. 

A vegetable day for the collection of products. 
trom the school’ garden. Entertainments 
appropriate to special days have been used suc- 
cessfully. 

A school play, a home talent play, an old folks. 
spelling match, athletic contests with other 
schools are methods used for raising money. 

In attempting to raise money for the school | 
would suggest that the following objects be 
kept in mind :— 

(1) To equip the school for better work. 

(2) To bring the people of the community 
together at the schoolhouse for a common pur- 
pose. 

(3) To make patrons more familiar with the 
actual work and conditions of the school. 

(4) To arouse a public interest and pride in 
the school. 

In order to obtain a standard the teacher must 
Le endowed with a will to accomplish results, 
and a personality that will cause taxpayers to 
have .faith in her ideals and 
ability. 

Rural schools should be brought to a high 
state of efficiency. In order to achieve such effh- 
ciency ccrtain stipulated educational and build- 
ing requirements must be met. 


her practical 


The children are not only benefited by these 
changes from a dismal barn-like structure to 
an “ improved Rural School,” to say nothing of 
the incidental benefits received by the com- 
munity as a whole if they would but realize it. 
I also believe that a higher standard will arouse 
interest and ambition and that many more 
pupils than formerly will be encouraged to go on 
to the high schools oi the state, and thence to 
colleges and professional schocls. 

What has already been accomplished along 
this line is a notable step in the right direction. 


HOW MY DISTRICT SCHOOL COULD BE IMPROVED 


Second Prize Essay—Myrtle B. Seaver, Williamstown, Vermont. 


On the morning of March 23 | visited the rural 
schoolhouse in District No. 2, Quarry Road, 
Williamstown, Vt., and this is what | saw :— 

A good-sized room with five windows on 
three sides, without curtains, eleven double 
desks, one chair at the desk of the teacher, a 
geod jacketed stove, two maps, one entirely 
dilapidated, a flag half off the staff, the entire 


room presenting a dingy and_ unattractive 
appearance. The floor was in fair condition but 


extremely dirty. I entered through a hall of 
goodly size and with possibilities, a woodshed 
opened off it, which also was so generously 
dimensioned that a playroom suggested itself. 
There were two toilets at the rear of the build- 
ing reached by a divided passage-way, well 


roofed, lighted, good floor and opening out of 
the schoolroom. 

Carrying an official rating card for Vermont's 
rural schools and remembering that our town 
voted to raise $4.20 town tax, $1.90 of it being 
school tax, at her last town meeting, [ still had’ 
the courage to believe that this type of school 
building could be put on the list of standard! 
schools two or three years hence. 


To make this more realistic and vivid, + 
imagined myself. entering the building as 


teacher, September, 1922. What would I do? I 
would try to do this. During the first two: 
weeks I would procure some good interior views: 
of that building, then I would ask the chiidrem 
if they would like tc see pictures of their school- 
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room. I am sure of their answer. After they 
had looked at them | would show them views 
of attractive rural schoolrooms (previously ob- 
tained from Miss Rose Lucia) and suggest some 
minor improvements we could make. Having 
aroused their interest and secured their co- 
operation we commence cleaning. They would 
clean their desks, I would wash the windows. 
Saturday, re-inforced by older pupils (if I had 
them) or better still, by some of the mothers 
of the neighborhood, we would clean the room. 
Then we would buy paint (or rather the School 
Board would) and the following Saturdays we 
would paint the entire interior, including the 
hall. The ceiling would require a man’s labor, 
but we hope to secure that in the local vicinity. 
In the meantime the School Board has been 
asked to furnish adjustable window shades, for 
we ieel that the town owes curtains to every 
school building in which it maintains a school. 
The floor will be scrubbed by paid labor and 
oiled by the teacher. A few chairs will be 
solicited, painted and made ready for guests, 
or lor recitation periods. We hope to devise 
some plan for warming the hall from the school- 
room, thus making it more comfortable for a 
cloak room, and enabling us to screen off a 
iavatory. The screen might be made in the 
shop of the senior high school. Possibly, too, 
this room—the hall—mnight be used for a play- 
room. 

Thanksgiving vacation arrives and we stop 
and look around “to view the land.” Our little 
room is quite transformed in its treatment of 
buff and brown, light tan shades, with window 
boxes (which had been furnished by two boys) 
filled with tiny spruces for the winter. These 
were gathered on a Saturday excursion to the 
woods by the teacher and pupils. A new flag 
graced the walls, and two or three pictures, 
suitably framed, had been donated by interested 
friencis. 

Our next move will be to invite the school 
directors to visit us, stating a definite time. We 
will ¢eli them the exact cost to the town, point 
out the results and ask them to furnish us with 
new desks. These may be obtained from shifts 
in jarger buildings (old desks but new to us and 
modern to the degree that each child would 
have an individual desk). 

In the intervening time between Thanks- 
giving and Christmas we will hold an enter- 
tainment at the schoolhouse with a twofold pur- 
pose—to promete community spirit and to 
raise a small sum of money ($10 or $15) to make 
an initial payment on a $25 Victrola and to pur- 
chase a few records 

In the next two months social affairs will be 
held at the schovlhouse and at the homes for 
good times and for paying for the Victrola. 

Spring comes, With the stirring of plant 
and animal liie, our spirits wax a little bolder 
We purpose to change the lighting system by 
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moving the north window to the south side and 
possibly putting in an extra one, practically 
converting that side into window space. This 
might be done by loca! labor alone, any way with 
an expense not to exceed the 50-50 pian. 

The window boxes will be re-filled with 
bright-colored geraniums, and our year’s work 
is done. To the next year belongs the exterior 
and the improvement of the grounds, and per- 
haps a new playroom. 

Three years should standardize a school of 
this type. 

No chain is stronger than its weakest link, 
and I am aware that my weak link is the un- 
willingness of the average teacher to act the 
part I have relegated to her. 

The business man does not measure the time 
he puts into his business—his object is to make 
ita success. His stenographer has regular hours 
of labor, outside of that her time is her own. 
Who is at the head of the school but the teacher, 
and yet she claims the hours of the stenog- 
rapher. Can she build up a successful business 
with the clerk’s attitude toward it? There is 
one great drawback to the teacher’s putting her 
life blood into this work--tenure of service 
Next vear she may be in an entirely difterent 
environment (possibly like that she found ir 
1922, possibly better); her many Saturdays of 
hard labor, in fact her whole year absorbed by 
her school project has availed her nothing, and 
narder yet the work she had undertaken is 
ignored by her successur—-purpose and efiort 
are apparently wasted. Will she try again? 
The work of rejuvenating rural schoolhouses 
requires more initiative, courage and endurance 
than the strictly prescribed teaching. ‘leachers 
are trained for that. 

Is it not possible that some system of credits 
granted by the state whereby the teacher would 
be benefited, wherever her field of operation, 
might be an incentive for her to enter this in- 
teresting and important field of service? This, 
too, might invest the scheme with continuity 
of purpose, the new teacher taking up the work 
where her predecessor left it and pushing with 
renewed vigor aided by a fresh personality. 

Literature, with plans and devices for for- 
warding the state’s outline of standardization, 
examples of successful undertakings, might 
stimulate the teaching force. 

My theory is this: On general principles, the 
labor should be periormed by teachers, parents 
and pupils; old material should be solicited and 
new materia! should be supplied by the town, 
thus improving town property at a minimum 
expense. The gain to parents and pupils is 
improved conditions, recognition by the state, 
if earned, and heretotore destructive agencies 
changed into constructive ones, Through 
credits or prizes the teacher received recog- 
nition commensurable with the work done and 
results accomplished, 
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THE DENVER BOND ELECTION 


In a city which had already expressed itself 
as unfavorable to large school bond issues, and 
in the face of a very violent newspaper attack, 
the Denver taxpayers on October 10 voted 
$6,150,000 for new school buildings. 

Three years ago the taxpayers decisively de- 
feated a bond issue of $8,000,000. The Denver 
Post worked very hard against this proposition. 
The friends of the schools, therefore, were not 
surprised when, two weeks before the election 
this fall, the Post again took an unfavorable 
stand, and in every issue until the vote was finally 
taken, strenuously attacked the present Board 
of Education, and urged that, while the needs of 
the schools were great, the present Board had 
proved incompetent to spend wisely such a large 
sum of money. 

Nearly every important action of the present 
Board was commented on during the campaign. 
The vote, therefore, was a splendid expression 
of confidence in the Board of Ecucation and the 
present administration of the schools. 

In the early summer of 1922 the Board an- 
nounced that on October 10 it wouid ask the 
taxpayers to vote an issue of $6,150,000; 
$2,400,000 to begin the construction of three 
senior high schools, $1,750,000 to build and 
equip two large junior high schools, and 
$2,000,000 to remodei and to build and equip 
elementary schools. It was stated further that an 
issue of about $2,400,000 would be requested 
in the spring of 1924 to finish the senior high 
schools. The amounts appeared on the ballot 


as three separate items so that a taxpayer might. 


vote for one and reject the other, or vote for 
two or for all three. It was deemed wise to 
give the taxpayers an opportunity to approve 
only a part ot this amount if they so desired, 
although during the campaign all three issues 
were treated as of equal importance. 

With the opening of the schools in September 
the Principals and Directors Association 
immediately began to make plans for the cam- 
paign. It was decided that the campaign wa; 
to be one of information in order that all of 
the people of the city might know about the 
unfavorable conditions, which existed in some 
of the schools. The principals organized their 
teachers and Parent-Teacher Associations to 
disseminate this information in their own dis- 
tricts. It was felt that if Denver citizens came 
to realize the crowded and unsanitary con- 
ditions which existed they would very wiliingly 
vote this bond issue. As the campaign pro- 
gressed, teachers and interested citizens made 
house-to-house canvasses, not for the purpose 
of pledg:ng, but for the purpose of getting cor- 
rect information to the people. This canvass 
enabled them, in most cases, to locate the favor- 
abie votes. 

As the 10th of October approached, many 
business organizations of the city, following the 


lead of the Denver Civic and Commercial Asso- 
ciation, endorsed the bond issue and actively 
helped in the campaign of education which 
was going on. On election day this association 
and the various Parent-Teacher Associations 
had workers and automobiles at every polling 
place to get out the favorable votes. 

Abeut the middie of September the School 
Review, the paper which the school adminis- 
tration sends into all the homes in the city, 
appeared. It contained many facts about the 
conditions in the schools. Victures of bad con- 
ditions were contrasted with favorable con- 
ditions ; tables showing that by comparison with 
other western cities Denver's per capita school 
cost and school debt were reasonable. About 
the same time a littie pamphlet called “ Facts” 
was printed by the Administrative Department 
and distributed widely all over the city. It 
contained iniormation about the conditions in 
the schools, and tables showing school costs 
and exactly what the bond issue wouid cost the 
taxpayer. A little later another sheet showing 
in a more deiinite way the cost of the bonds for 
each thousand dollars of assessed valuation was 
placed in the hands of all taxpayers. Another 
issue of the School Review, containing a map 
of ail the election districts, a sample ballot cor- 
rectly marked, and answers to the most impor- 
tant questions raised during the campaign, was 
distributed to every home during the week pre- 
ceding the voting. Then, on the Saturday night 
before the election, little slips explaining in a 
very concise fashion the needs of the schools 
were inserted in the pay envelopes of many of 
the workers in the city. 

When the Denver Post began its attack 
against the bond issue and the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Denver Times, the Rocky Mountain 
News, the Denver Exnress, and many neighbor- 
hood newspapers started in to devote a very 
large amount of space to the needs of the schools. 
On the day before election the Denver Times, 
at its own expense, printed a much enlarged 
edition with cnough extra copies so that one 
was placed on every doorstep in Denver. 

The victory was not a one man’s victory. It 
was rather the result of a co-operative effort 
which included the efforts of practically every 
civic organization in Denver working for the 
interest of the boys and girls. Of course, this 
organization required a leader. It was neces- 
sary that somecne make the decisions, and see 
to it that each eftort was wisely directed. From 
the start Suverintendent Newlon was the man 
who performed this service. Not only did he 
counsel with the various organizations and 
actively direct the work of the teaching stati, 
but he gave many talks to various groups 
throughout the city, and by his efforts did more 
than any other to popularize this bond issue m 
Denver. 
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CHANGING IDEALS 


BY BYRON COSBY 


Kirksville, Missouri 


{[Address, Missouri State Teachers Association, 1922. 


Twenty-five years ago there could not have 
been assembled anywhere in the world such a 
group of men and women as this, and the next 
decade will reveal as remarkable growth, in 
that not a man or woman within this hall will 
then be able to hold his place of today unless in 
the meantime preparation is made to meet the 
growth. There is some bright boy just graduat- 
ing from the high school, young woman leaving 
the college halls who will be ready for our place 
with its added possibilities and rewards. 

There are very few who are conscious of any 
purpose whatsoever. Usually the young people 
drift into an acceptance of the aim that is pur- 
sued in their environment, and are not aware of 
their acceptance until too late to reject. All 
social interests conspire to make permanent a 
pursuit which was started by following a mob. 

The boy of tomorrow will not only be honest, 
kind, co-operative aud generous, but he will 
have a higher purpose. Our educational leaders 
wiil understand their problems and be able to 
sell education to the people as readily as the 
salesman disposes of his stocks and bonds, and 
sufficient funds will fellow with a higher idea of 
the purposes of life and civic responsibility. 

Today, too much of our education, recreation 
and life in the country and small town is static. 
We need a program for the next year, for the 
next decade and for the next quarter century, 
and a well organized machinery set up for 
carrying out this program. 

Inspection must give way to constructive 
supervision. The present autocracy in teacher 
selection, salary distribution, discipline and 
tenure will either have units of measure that 
can be defended or the teacher will seek and 
secure teacher representation before the boards 
of education. The business manager will elimi- 
nate the wasteful cost, the unnecessary duplica- 
tion, the costly athletic advertising and bring 
us a plan that will appeal to the folks who find 
the means of financing education. We must 
distinguish between the things that are so dif- 
ferent, though similar in name. Competitive 
athletics will become physical education, which 
means knowing the laws of heaith and hygiene 
so well that the child functions in these laws 
withuut thinking; so habituated that they have 
become a part of him and of his life. Learning 
to brush the teeth, to row, to jump and to play 
football is not physical education. The superin- 
tendent will provide more definite methods of 
procedure, and better measurements for the 
teacher to check her results. 

The teachers’ colleges will have better plans 
for developing teachers, and county superin- 
tendents will work towards greater and more 





powerful machinery for supervision and help. 
The scholarly linguist cannot isolate himseli, 
the specialist in history must know and appre- 
ciate some science and mathematics, and the 
teachers’ college graduate and _ university 
specialist must know that the course through 
which they must travel will have agriculture, 
photography, mechanics, mathematics, history, 
literature, health and appreciation, and all of 
these must be learned to the point of function- 
ing efficiently in social groups. 

We have a place in our civilization for the 
research student, but that place is not the class- 
room. In the classroom we need pre-eminently 
the teacher with information, skill, purpose, 
integrity, personality, vision and appreciation. 
No one will be allowed to hide behind his idio- 
syncrasy or publish to the world his inadequacy 
in social conduct, bad English and no ethics. 

Statistics tell us that many of our boys and 
girls cannot acquire our present high school 
curriculum. lf this is true we must find new 
and better plans for presenting our curriculum, 
or add new factors to our daily program. In 
view of the fact that the American Bankers 
Association state that only five per cent. of our 
people are self supporting at the age of sixty- 
four, we must find somewhere in the educa- 
tional life of our boys and girls a place for the 
study of finance not only in earning but in its 
distribution, savings, and investment. 

The twentieth century lad who learns at school 
to swim, to play ball, build the useful article of 
the house, find pleasure in the garden, or repair 
his automobile, and the girl who revels in the 
beauty of the household arts, knows the camp 
fire story, and sings in the school quartette, 
“may be no wiser than the graduate of yester 
year who learned the arts of the household, the 
iarm and the market place, and spent only a 
few weeks in the village school reading McGuf- 
fey’s reader and thumbing Webster’s blue-back 
spelling book,” but they learned that the world’s 
resources and civilization’s rewards are to be 
had for the labor, and quickly adjust them- 
selves to the use of the machinery that the busi- 
ness and educational world has set up for the 
pleasure and well-being of its citizens. 

‘The problem of teaching is merely the prob- 
lem of developing situations that are sugges- 
tive and stimulating, and in the presence of 
which children are led to undertake to do things, 
resulting in their meeting problems and diffi- 
culties, and feeling their needs, and from every 
available resource attempting to solve or an- 
swer these demands, resulting in acquisition of 
knowledge, the setting up of desirable habits 
and skills and the developing of proper attitudes 
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and higher purposes. We will find by tests and 
measures that can be defended the genius and 
educate him with at least as much per capita 
expense and interest as the laggard and the one 
with a low 1Q. The eificiency of our democ- 
tacy depends upon an enlightened interest in 
its problems. The schools must give the know!- 
edge upon which sound civilization is founded 
and the high purpose which active citizenship 
demands. No autocracy can be imposed upon 
a race that has been trained to a high moral and 
spiritual purpose in its schools. Great men 
make crises. “ The man of today’s schools will 
go with a fighter’s daring, the wise man’s 
understanding of his duty and the good man’s self 
discipline into its performance, for any system 
of schools which sharpens and strengthens the 
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intellectual powers must at the same time 
afford a directing source and a means of re- 
straint.” 

We believe that the product of our toil can 
safely say on the tomorrow's decade: “I am 
master of my fate, I am captain of my soul;” [ 
will not wear the crown of ignorance, I will not 
be crucified upon the cross of drudgery. I will 
know the arts of appreciation, the science oi 
doing, the pleasures of health, and the love of 
the beautiful and not be governed by the pagan- 
ism and despair of the Rhodean sculptor, as de. 
picted in the Laocoon group, but rather I can 
look to the Christianity and victory of the on- 
growing civilization as represented by the 
Swedish sculptor, Edstrom, in American art at 
Washington. 





WOMEN’S INDEPENDENCE 


BY EDGAR R, CHAMPLIN 


Fall River, 


It is very near the time when we can make 
the statement with safety that women are not 
leaning on men as they used to do; in fact, not 
half as much as they did a few years ago. 
Wherever we go in the thickly-settled parts of 
this country we may perceive that the inde- 
pendence of women is becoming established; 
and independence being, in a rational sense, a 
good thing to establish, it is encouraging that 
to so large an extent this thing is happening 
among us. 

A Massachusetts woman who, having been 
admitted to the bar, had decided to run for the 
Legislature, said to me, recently, while present- 
ing her appeal for signers to nomination papers: 
“I am going to be a member of the next Legis- 
lature, and (as she skipped gaily away) two 
years from now I am going to Congress.” 

Such an announcement from a woman, al- 
though strictly. in keeping with the forecasts 
for themselves which many men have given 
out, when they have appeared as candidates for 
ofhce, and aiso when they have predicted in 
public the certainty of their election to a lower 
than a Congressional position, is simply after 
the fashion which men have followed for a long 
time, and such as they followed conspicuously 
in the recent primary contests and indicates 
that a large degree of independence politically 
has taken possession of our more ambitious 
women. 

It is nothing unusual in these times when 
it 1s heard that a librarian, having reached, say, 
the age of seventy-five in the service of a pub- 
lic library, should have an assistant, and a mal? 
assistant is meant, in order to provide for 
lapses in the office which old-age is sure to ex- 
perience, to hear some woman say: “There is 
Miss So—and—So, the librarian’s clerk; she is 
fully equipped to become assistant librarian, 
and why should she not be appointed?” Said 


Massachusetts 


Miss So-—and—So being, indeed, a very capable 
person and a faithful clerk, “ but yet a woman,” 
and a man being commonly thought to be 
preferable for the assistant’s position. 

Probably the largely increasing entrance ot 
young women into colleges has done a great 
deal toward strengthening the feeling of inde- 
pendence among women, so that assurance 
marks a large percentage of those of their sex 
who have much training in college, when there 
is an opening for a competent assistant, or even 
head, in important branches of public service, and 
it is growing easier all the time to persuade men 
who have to decide who should fill such posi- 
tions that the woman who seeks one of them is 
entirely fit for the place. 

One thing which should be kept in mind by 
all such applicants is the fact that they should 
never apply for a place which requires the most 
thorough preparation unless they are sure that 
their preparatory steps for public usefulness 
have been as complete as possible. This, to be 
sure, is an old suggestion, but it is as valuable 
as ever. Long since it was learned by many 
an employer that he had working for him in 
typewriting and stenography a “girl” or 
woman who had not made early preparation 
for all the requirements, the simplest demands, 
of a public-service position. Lack of prepara- 
tion in the primary and intermediate courses of 
study has shown in marked measure in 
thousands of cases, and defects in_ spelling, 
punctuation, grammar and the most ordinary 
forms of Inglish expression, have sadly inter- 
fered with progress in any line requiring a 
high order of work. 

There can be no independence of women 
worth speaking of where the highest possible 
aim toward accomplishment has not been culti- 
vated; and only the best prepared can long hold 
a high position without this. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ITEMS 


CONDUCTED BY PROFESSOR HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 


Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 


The new academic year is now well under 
way with French and Spanish maintaining their 
position as “the” modern languages in Ameri- 
can schools. German has shown a gratifying 
gain, but is still pretty generally a college or 
college-preparatory subject. Italian, regretta- 
bly, shows only moderate growth, despite the 
splendid new material now available through 
the initiative of Professor Wilkins, of Chicago, 
and others. ‘here is also little interest in Por- 
tuguese, which is surprising in view of the im- 
portance of Brazil in international relations, 
the recent visit of Secretary Hughes to the 
Brazilian Centennial Exposition, etc. It is to 
be hoped that college undergraduates and 
teachers in training will have brought home 
to them the unquestioned value of foreign 
languages as an instrumentality through which 
international relations may be directed into 
channels of peace, friendship and understanding. 
Few subjects offer such rich opportunities for 
serving our own country as foreign languages, 
and because of our geographical and historical 
position it is inevitable that Spanish and Portu- 
guese should be of primary importance in this 
connection, 

“. . . The printed question, lacking in 
a definite plan directed towards the definite 


aims which should guide questioning in the’ 


different stages of language instruction, faiis 
utteriy as an effective device for oral work. As 
a practical example of the disadvantages of the 
printed question, I may cite the experience we 
had in an institution where I was teaching, when 
we used for the second year Spanish classes 
an edition of Isla’s Spanish translation of Gil 
Blas which contains no questions at all, and 
for the French classes an edition of the French 
Gil Blas published with questions. We found 
that in the Spanish classes, where the students 
had no questions to go by and the teachers had 
to prepare their own questions, the work was 
better and more thorough than in the French 
classes, with questions printed in the book.”—- 
J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury College. 


Dr. Thatcher Clark, of Columbia University, 
formerly of the Ethical Culture School, in his 
“French Course for Americans ” (World Book 
Company) has produced one of the most original 
language textbooks that has appeared for many 
a day. Known for many years as a capable, 
enthusiastic, original, and successful teacher, 
Dr. Clark has embodied his ideas of teaching 
French in a thoroughly attractive book. 

At last we have a book about South America 
by one who is not merely an artist or globe- 
trotter, but who understands the life and cul- 





ture of the people: Dr Warshaw’s “ The New 
Latin America” (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany). It is a storehouse of imformation—- 
correct information—and devoid of any irritat- 
ing bias. Another useful book is Dr. Martin’s 
“South America” (Fleming H. Revell Co.), 
which, though written by a great American sur- 
geon who lays no claim to literary gifts, is a 
most illuminating piece of work. 

“I am not primarily concerned with the 
restoration of German in our schools (although 
it surely is a matter of general knowledge that 
there are very few branches of science in which 
one can afford to be ignorant of German; and 
this is absolutely true even of Romance phil- 
ology). The point I wish to make is that the 
apelogists of classical culture have no advan- 
tage over German Kultur. From the sociologi- 
cal point cf view, Berlin in the age of Wil- 
helm is much preferable to Athens in the age 
of Pericles or Rome in the Augustan age. By 
far the greater part of the population of Athens 
in the heyday of its glory were slaves. And did 
not the great Caesar boast that he was coining 
money by selling ten thousand Gauls into 
slavery? 

If, therefore, German comes back into our 
schools, no argument in favor of Latin over 
German is valid, either by the terms of the old 
aims and methods, or by the terms of the new, 
either in terms of the old psychology or the 
new. And if the new theory of teaching Latin 
tor English is sound (or if, without being sound, 
it is to prevail for a time), then it is far more 
true of German, for the fundamental Anglo- 
Saxon elements in our language. And that leaves 
the apologists for French and Spanish in our 
schools distinctly on the defensive.”—Last two 
paragraphs of a communication by Dr. W. K. 
Price, specialist in Modern Languages, New 
York State Department of Education, in Educa- 
tiona! Review, Vol. 63, No. 5 (May, 1922). 

The late summer and early fall months have 
brought forth a perfect flood of new modern 
language texts. Among the noteworthy publi- 
cations are :-— 

FRENCH. 

D. C. Heath and Company: Daudet, Lettres de mon 
Moulifi, ed.ted by O. T. Robert, Smith College; Hervieu, 
La Course du Flambeau, edited by G. N. Henning, George 
Washington University; Coppée: Dix Contes, edited by 
R. T. Currall; Contes de la France Contemporaine, edited 
by W. M. Daniels; Que Fait Gaston? by Fannie Perley, 
Chants de France, by R. P. Jameson and E. A. Heacox 
(words and music); Vie et Oeuvres de Rousseau, by A. 
Schinz, Smith College; Pour parler frangais, by Fournon 
and Broussard. 

Henry Holt and Company: Bordeaux, La Peur de 
Vivre, edited by H. W. Church, Alleghany College; Paul 
de Musset: Monsieur le Vent et Madame la Pluie, edited 
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by George O. Lory; Daudet: Le Petit Chose, edited by 
Léopold Cardon; La France et sa Civilisation, by Reneé 
Lanson and Jules Desseignet. 

American Book Company: La France Eternelle, by A. 
A. Méras, Columbia University. 

Ginn and Company: Le Beau’ Pays de France, by J. E. 
Spink; Histoires et Jeux, by Jessie F. Barnes. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn Company: La France Nouvelle, 
by L. Raymond Talbot. 

Charles Scribner's Sons: French Short Stories of To- 
day, edited by Margaret W. Watson. 

SPANISH. 

Ginn and Company: Trueba, Cuentos y Cantares, edited 
by Edward Gray; Spanish Humor in Story and Essay, 
edited by S. G. Morley, University of California; 
Gorostiza, Contigo Pan y Cebolla, edited by Elizabeth 
McGuire; Trozos modernos, by Carolina Marcial Dorado 
and Medora Loomis Ray. 

D. C. Heath and Company: Cuentos y Leyendas, by E. 
C. Hills, University of California, and Juan Cano, In- 
diana University; Ten Spanish Farces, edited by G. T. 
Northup, University of Chicago; Fortuna, edited by E. C 
Hills and Louise Reinhardt. 

Henry Holt and Company: Alarcén: El Final de Norma, 
edited by Santiago Gutiérrez and E. S. Ingraham, Ohio 
State University; Pardo Bazan, El Tesoro de Gaston, 
edited by Elizabeth McGuire; Spanish Correspondence, 
by E. S. Harrison; Temas espafioles, by J. P. W. Craw- 
ford. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company: Trueba Short 
Stories, edited by Professor John Van Horne, University 
of Illinois; Bretén de los Herreros: Marcela, edited by 
W. S. Hendrix, Ohio State University; Spanish Sight 
Translations, by John M. Pittaro. 

The Macmillan Company: Isaacs: Maria, edited by 
Stephen L. Pitcher; Lecturas elementales, by Max A. 
Luria; Veinticinco episodios biblicos, edited by A. 
Marinoni and J. I. Cheskis, University of Arkansas. 

Longmans, Green and Company: Calderén: La Vida es 
Suefio, edited by Ida Farnell; Lazarillo de Tormes, edited 
by H. J. Chaytor. 

American Book Company: Lecturas para principiantes, 
by Medora Loomis Ray; Pérez Escrich: Amparo, edited 
by the same. 

Vermont Printing Company (Brattleboro): Composi- 
cién oral y_ escrita, by J. Moreno-Lacallé; Libros y 
autores clasicos, by César Barja, Smith College. 

GERMAN. 

D. C. Heath and Company: Book of German Lyrics, 
edited by F. Bruns, University of Wisconsin. 

German textbooks are still a drug on the 
market, judging by the lists of prominent pub- 
lishers. In fact, the few German texts published 
since the war are, with notable exceptions, in- 
tended for classes in “ scientific German.” It is 
perhaps only natural that textbook publishers, 
with their storehouses crammed with unmarket- 
able German texts, many of which begin with 4 
bristling picture of the recent bridegroom of 
Docrn and end with the words and music of 
“Deutschland Ueber Alles,” should be chary 
of investing further capital in a losing enter- 
prise. German’s real friends must look back 
with deep regret to the days when they sat back 
and allowed a group of blatant, unrepresentative 
propagandists to bring their subject into dis- 
repute and al:nost succeed (they are still trying, 
by the way) in alienating completely the sym- 
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pathies of Romance language confreres through- 
out the country. When German does “come 
back,” it is to be hoped that its only real friends, 
the rank and file of ioyal American teachers of 
German, who love the German language and 
appreciate the treasures of its literature, wil] 
see to it that the object of their efforts shall be 
in accord with the words of Lawrence A. 
Wilkins to his fellow-teachers of Romance 
languages, “not the making of Frenchmen, or 
Spaniards but the making of sturdy, 
competent citizens ot the United States.” 

“It will not be possible for the people of the 
United States to enter into close relationship 
with the peoples of the other American republics 
until the Spanish language is more generally 
spoken and written by educated persons here.” 
—Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Colum- 
bia University. 

The long-expected “ Mélanges” volume 
offered to M. Gustave Lanson has at last 
appeared after a delay of some years due to the 
war. The book is a credit to its collaborators in 
every way. It contains a bibliography of the 
works ot Professor Lanson and nearly sixty 
papers on subjects ranging from the Middle 
Ages to contemporary times. Among the con- 
tributors are two American scholars, Professor 
Raymond Weeks, of Columbia, and Professor 
Hugo P. Thieme, of the University of Michigan. 
Professor Thieme represents the publication in 
America. 





‘The famous Larousse dictionaries for French 
and Spanish, “ Petit Larousse Illustré” and 
“Pequefio Larousse I[lustrado,” are now han- 
dled in America by D. C. Heath and Company. 


Professor E. Allison Peers, of the University 
of Liverpool, secretary of the Modern Humani- 
ties Research Association, has just published 
through the Manchester University Press a 
critical edition of the poems of Manuel de 
Cabanyes. 

The Hispanic American Historical Review 
continues to uphold its fine reputation under the 


editorship of James A. Robertson (Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 

A new venture that deserves support is the 
“ Philologicai Quarterly,” published under the 
auspices of the University of lowa, Iowa City, 
and edited by Hardin Craig, with the assistance 
of Charles Bundy Wilson, B. L. Ullman, Thomas 
A. Knott, and Charies E. Young. 

The Rice Institute Pamphlet for April, 1921, 
contains the Dante Lectures given at the Instt- 
tute. The titles of the lectures are: The His- 
torical Background of Dante, The Physical Uni- 
verse of Dante, The Aesthetic of Dante, Dante’s 
Idea of Immortality, The Political Writings of 
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Dante, Dante and the Renaissance, and Dante 
and English Literature. There are 246 pages 
jn the issue, and as usual, it is beautifully 
printed. 

Professor Moreno-Lacalle, head of the De- 
partment of Spanish and Dean of the Spanish 
School of Middlebury College, has reprinted two 
interesting papers, “ The Planning of Language 
Courses ” and “ The Art of Questioning in Lan- 
guage Teaching,” which may be obtained on 
application to the Director of the Summer 
School, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 





The Gregg Publishing Company, always pro- 
gressive, has issued a manual of Spanish stenog- 
raphy (“ Taquigrafia Gregg”) and an exercise 
book to accompany it (“ Ejercicios progresivos 
en la Taquigrafia de Gregg’). 





The Dante Sexcentenary vear led to a wide- 
spread revival of interest in Dante and in Italian 
letters. Among the more recent books on Dante 
inspired by the commemceration are: “ Dante. 
Poet and Apostle,” by Professor Ernest H. Wil- 
kins, of Chicago (University of Chicago Press) ; 
“The Poetry of Dante,” by the great Italian 
critic Benedetto Croce, translated by Douglas 
Ainslie (Henry Holt and Co.); “ Dante and 
His Influence.” by the late Thomas Nelson Page, 
former ambassador to Italy (Scribner’s); 
“Teoria dell’arte e della bellezza in Dante,” by 
Aluigi Cossi> (Ravenna: Artigianeili); and a 
verse ‘terza rima) itnglish translation of the 
Divine Comedy by Melville Best Anderson 
(World Book Company). All of these books 
have been or will be reviewed in the Book Table 
department of the Jcurnal of Education. 





“The practice of translation, by making us 
deliberate in the choice of the best equivalent 
of the foreign word in our own language, has 
the advantage of continually schooling us in one 
of the main elements of a good style—precision : 
and precision of thought is not only exemplified 
by precision of language, but is largely depen- 
dent on the fiabit of it.”—James Russell Lowell, 
in “ Books atid Libraries.” 








The National Bureau of International Educa- 
tional Correspondence, of George Peabody Col- 
tege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, can 
furnish lists of names for foreign correspond- 
ence. Many American classes in foreign lan- 
guages avail themselves of this service. 





No really enthusiastic teacher of modern lan- 
guages will iail to establish and maintain an 
interest in general linguistics. Two recent pub- 
fications in this field are of special importance: 
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“ Language,” by Otte Jespersen (Henry Holt 
and Company), and “Language,” by [Ldward 
Sapir (Harcourt, Brace and Company). Besides 
being informative they are both extremely 
interesting. 

Teachers of Spanish who would be interested 
in artistic water-colors of scenes in Spain, by 
Senorita Ana Ibanez of Granada, should get into 
communication with L. A. Wilkins, director of 
Modern Languages in the High Schools, New 
York City. 

At the recent inauguration of Dr. Rufus B. 
KleinSmid as president of the University of 
Southern Caiifornia, representatives of a num- 
ber of colleges and universities met and 
accepted a plan for interchange of students anJ 
professors between North and South America. 
The exchange will imvolve reciprocal instruc- 
tion in English and Spanish, with study of the 
literature, economics, and social customs of the 
nation concerned. The acquaintanceship thus 
formed should yield rich results in friendship 
and understanding. 

The University of Chicago Italian Series has 
recently added a new volume, “I! Risorgi- 
inento,” edited by Dr. John Van Horne of the 
University of Illinois, one of the most promis- 
ing young Romance teachers of the country. 

The Modern Language Association of the 
Middle States and Maryland met on Saturday 
morning, December 2, 1922, at the Tower School, 
Wilmington, Del. Among the speakers were 
Miss Mary M. Fay, Hunter College High 
School; Professor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton 
University; and Professor T. H. Briggs, 
Teachers Coliege, Columbia University. 


The first (October, 1922) issue of the Modern 
Language Journal under the editorship of Pro- 
fessor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, upholds the high 
standard set by his’ predecessor, Pro- 
fessor Algernon Coleman of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. ma ow RR. 2 
has been succeeded as associate editor by 
C. M. Purin, of the Milwaukee State Normal 
School. Dr. it. L. C. Morse, the tireless business 
manager of the Journal, has been succeeded by 
Arthur G. Host of the Troy High School. 

——— 

The annual ntteting of the Modern Language 
Association of America will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
December 28, 29, 30. On the same days the 
Central Division of the Association will meet 
at Chicago, Ll. 





Pupils of less than average ability strive without succeeding, while pupils of ability 


succeed without trying.—William L. Ettinger, 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


W. J. CAPLINGER, superintendent, Maysville, 
president of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the Kentucky State Association, has 
prepared an especially attractive program for 
the annual meeting which will be held in Frank- 
fort December 15-16. The two topics upon 
which many superintendents and members of 
teacher training facuiiies will speak are Teacher 
Training and the High School Curricula. It 
was our privilege to meet with this department 
at its April meeting. I know that Mr. Caplinger 
is a virile leader of a professionalized group of 
men. 

W. A. SUTTON, superintendent of Atlanta, 
who is giving Atlanta a pace of progress that 
challenges the admiration of all school men, 
North as well as South, is one of America’s 
ablest champions of the Boy Scout movement, 
whose representative he is on notable occasions 
in other states. Mr. Sutton has received a flat- 
tering offer to take the lead in a new private 
educational enterprise. He is not liable to 
accept if Atlanta will provide the funds to make 
the schools all that he can make them with ade- 
quate financial backing. 

LESLIE V. CASE, superintendent, Tarrytown, 
N.Y., one of the leading Egyptologists of 
America, has a collection of Egyptian treasures 
valued, in collection estimate, at a quarter of a 
millicn dollars, though some of the treasures 
are above price because they are in no other col- 
lection, even in the British Museum. 

There are historical revelations that are dis- 
comforting. For instance, Mr. Case has a 
Peruvian battle axe that was in Peru before 
Columbus discovered America, which is of pre- 
cisely the same make, with the same mountings 
as one that he has that was made in Egypt in the 
time of the Hyksos Pharaohs, with the key of 
life, the sign of royalty, in the cartouche. Here 
is a very much up-to-date American educator 
who is an authority on affairs thousands of vears 
ago. 

PETER A. MORTENSON, superintendent of 
Chicago, is fearless when a principle is involved. 
He insists that every girl, a senior in the high 
school, will be so instructed that she will see 
the importance of requiring of the man who 
would marry her a physician’s certificate that he 
is physically fit to marry. 

M. M. PARKS, 
of Georgia for 


state superintendent 
one year—and for one 
year only—is certainly setting a fast pace for his 
successor. He has recently issued a four-page 
leaflet, “Six Points in School Improvement: 
How to Secure Better Schools in Georgia.” The 
six points are good support, good administration, 
good equipment, a curriculum, 
teachers, good co-operating agencies. 
MRS. SUSAN W. FITZGERALD, Jamaica 
Plain, Boston, one of the two women to be 
elected for the first time to the Massachusetts 


good good 


Legislature, has long been one of the ablest 
champions of genuine democracy in education, 
To her, as much as to any one person, was due 
the election of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young to the 
presidency of the National Education Associa- 
tion in 1910, and she has often been a determin- 
ing factor in educational campaigns in Boston. 
In the Legislature she will be heroic in thought, 
noble in purpose, skilful in committee service, 
and able in debate. 

M. SYLVIA DONALDSON, Brockton, one of 
the two women to be first elected to the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, was a teacher in the public 
schools of Brockton for nearly half a century, 
There are in Breckton about two thousand men 
and women who have been students under her, 
and they formed a flying wedge, politically, and 
sent her to the Legislature with a whoop and a 
hurrah. We incline to think that the campaign 
tor Miss Donaldson was one of the most inter- 
esting in the state. She has always been popular 
with her educational, civic, and social associates 
and she will be a success on Beacon Hill. 

HENRY E, JACKSON, United States Bureau 
of Education, Washington, has a rare gift with 
the use of his pen in visualizing existing con- 
ditions in a moving picture way. Ina quarter of 
a century he has produced many valuable books, 
the best and most important of which is “ Robin- 
son Crusoe, Social Engineer.” He is a lecturer 
with special skill in presenting an appeal for 
higher thinking and nobler living. 

FRANK W. JACKSON, Madison, N.H., presi- 
dent of the New Hampshire State Association, 
is superintendent of one of the most important 
districts in the state—Albany, Madison, Sand- 
wich and Tamworth. Sandwich has given to 
the world at large move eminent men and women 
than any equal population in New England. Mr. 
Jacksen has achieved so much of educational 
progress in his district that he was selected for 
the presidency of the State Association that has 
rever before elected a district superintendent 
for that honcr. 

H. T. MUSSELMAN, Dallas, editor Texas 
School Journal, one of the most wholesome and 
influential of the state educational magazines, 
is one of the noble Icaders in the state. He has 
now assumed alse the editorship of the American 
Citizen Magazine, through whose columns he 
will have increased opportunities for usefulness. 

MiSS CORA BIGELOW, a graduate of the 
Portia Law School and vice-president of the 


Massachusetts Teachers Federation, was 
admitted to the Bar September 22. 
Miss Bigelow’s knowledge of schools and 


school law will make her services of particular 
value to teachers. She has already been of assis 
tance to ene teacher who was threatened with 
dismissal, with little regard, by the superinten- 
law or the 


dent and committee, of either the 
ethics governing the situation. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those who send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


‘CONSOLIDATION QUESTIONS (Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia) 

Rural school authorities who are contemplat- 
ing consolidation would do well to write for the 
questions and answers on the subject compiled 
by M. L. Smith and.Earfia L. Hildebrand, of the 
Kansas Normal School. They answer all pos- 
sible inquiries—from what is done when there 
are big snowdrifts to the cost of a ’bus to carry 
the children. 

Some of the many advantages quoted are, 
attendance more regular, daily work more in- 
teresting, greater opportunities for school 


activities, socialization of community with 


school, increased returns for tax expenditures, 
Americanization promoted, and equal advan- 
tages for all children. 
——— 
ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS IN SMALLER 
CITIES (Department of Education) 

This pamphlet has been in great demand not 
only for the data collected from 520 superinten- 
dents but for its’ statement of certain well 
established principles of school administration. 

Students of school administration favor 
almost, without exception,an elective board 
as being nearer the people. The powers and 
duties of the superintendent should be much like 
those of the executive officer of a private cor- 
poration, and no board of directors should 
attempt to do the work it is paying an expert 
to de. 

A salary schedule having a maximum which 
is reached without any consideration of merit 
or additional preparation operates principally 
to inhibit growth. It is doubtful whether many 
of the plans for recognizing efficiency in a 
salary schedule have been very successful. In 
many places the resultant dissensiuns have out- 
weighed the benefits. 

There are several principles underlying a 
teacher rating plan, but the worth of a teacher 
to the system as a whole is in proportion to her 
institutional spirit. 

— <a 

BUREAU COUNTY CIRCULATING LIBRARY 

This unique library was started in September, 
1911, by County Superintendent Smith, from 
the net proceeds of the County Closing Exer- 
cises held in various centres throughout the 
county. It then consisted of nine sets of readers 
suitable for use in the first three grades with a 
total of 275 copies at a cost of $73.32. 

The county circulating library for 1920-21 
consisted of 133 different sets of supplementary 
readers, totaling nearly 7,000 valumes. The 
records show that 1,122 loans were made to 149 
different schools, including village as well as 
country schools. Many sets of books were used 
twice during the year. The length of time the 
books were kept out was one week to five 





months. Very few books were lost through 
carelessness, although they were used in every 
township in the county. The majority of the 
classes read from one to five and even more 
books from the library, and the reading 
efficiency has been increased many times. The 
plan has paced many slow teachers to do better 
work, and the alert and aggressive teacher has. 
found in the library a means by which she could 
do more than the ordinary amount of work. 

tn 1920, 1,249 volumes were purchased, anil 
the receipts expended were $540.99. 

ee 
METHODS COURSES IN HIGH SCHOOL SUB- 
JECTS (University of Iowa) 

The object of the investigation was to dis- 
cover what methods were in use in various nor- 
mal schools for training for teaching high school 
subjects, whether the students were simply 
given general training or whether they were 
definitely trained for teaching the specific sub- 
jects. 

The basis of analysis included aims, books, 
equipment, content, the teacher, the pupil, and 
methods. Professor Carl Franzen, the author 
of the bulletin, has tabulated the answers re- 
ceived to these topics and discusses at length 
the relative value of each. 

a 
EQUIVALENT PREPARATION FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY AND HIGH SCHOOL POSITIONS 

This is the doctrine put forth in the June 
Bulletin of the State Teachers College at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Along with this should go equal com- 
pensation for such positions. For a long time 
this doctrine was unpopular, but now normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges everywhere are 
making preparations to meet the new demands. 
Two-year curricula in abbreviated and sup- 
pressed normal schools do not and cannot solve 
the problem. Our hope is the four-year college 
for preparing students. The teachers’ college is 
with us. It has come to stay. 

antennas 
BEST BOOKS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES (New York 
State Library, 1921) 

The bulletins of the University of New York 
iorm a complete educational bibliography. 
This list of books has been based on careful 
examination of the promising publications of 
the year and upon the opinion of experts in 
special subjects and of librarians familiar with 
the books and the conditions of small libraries. 

Each entry on the list gives author, title, 
publisher, price, series, classification number, 
Library of Congress order number, and a de- 
scriptive or critical note. One hundred books 
are starred as suggestions for first purchase. 
Many of the books listed are equally suitable 
for schocl libraries. The list was compiled 
under the direction of Miss Mary Eastwood. 
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BUILDING AND USING A HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARY (West Virginia) 

Every classified high school in West Virginia 
amust have a library. This 1s one of the state 
requirements for classification. High schools 
of the first class must have at least five hun- 
‘dred volumes; high schools of the second class 
must have at least three hundred and fifty 
‘volumes; and high schools of the third class 
“must have at least two hundred and fifty 
volumes. 

Books for the library must be well -selééted 
‘with reference to the requirements of high 
school instruction and the intellectual needs of 
boys and girls of high school age. 

Many practical suggestions are given in the 
library list just published under the direction of 
State Superintendent George M. Ford. Boards 
of education should consuit the principal and 
teachers concerning the selection of books, as 
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the latter are far better qualified to know the 
specific needs of the school. Books should be 
bought direct from dealers as better prices car 
usually be obtained from them than from 
agents. It is usually a mistake to buy expen- 
sive sets of books. It is better to buy separate 
volumes that fill a definite need. Donations of 
books are often not worth the shelf-room in a 
high school library. It is preferable to ask the 
public to contribute money to be used in the 
purchase cf needed books. 

At least one reliable daily newspaper’ should 
come to the library, as well as one good state 
paper. 

Above all, libraries should not be like old-time 
country parlors, opened only on occasion. They 
should be used constantly and intelligently by 
both pupils and teachers. A complete list of 
up-to-date hooks accompanies these excellent 
suggestions. 





EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


EVILS OF REPEATING. 
BY WILLIAM C, MCGINNIS 
Superintendent, Revere, Massachusetts 


The following are extracts from reports from two 
school systems :— 
(1) “The per cent. of failures in the first grade is 


eleven and the fourth grade thirteen. Every failure costs 
the taxpayers seventy-five dollars. One hundred 
or repeaters cost $7,500.” 

(2) “The percentage of pupils that repeat a year’s work 
is too large the country over. The state superintendent 
of California states that ten per cent. of the total cost of 
the public schools is used in teaching repeaters.” 

The beginning of the school year is a good time to call 
the attention of teachers to the importance of reducing 
promotion failures to a minimum, and also to emphasize 
the responsibility of the teachers in this matter. In the 
upper grades and the high schools parents and pupils 
should be given definite information from time to time 
in cases of poor work by pupils. In the lower grades 
notices to parents regarding poor school work should 
bring about greater co-operation between the home and 
the school. No parent wants his boy or girl to fail. Too 
often, despite scholarship notices, non-promotion at the 
end of the year comes as a surprise and a shock to both 
pupils and parents. Let us see to it that the school is not 
at fault. 

The reasons why failures should be reduced to a mini- 
mum can be combined under three headings: (1) The 
extra expenditure involved in caring for repeaters or fail- 


failures 


ures; (2) the administrative and disciplinary problems 
due to having repeaters or over-age pupils in regular 
grades; (3) the psychological effect of failure on the 


pupils themselves. 

Number one seems to be receiving more attention than 
the others at present, but it is probably of least import- 
ance. To say that the cost of schooling a repeater is equal 
to the per capita cost of the school system’ is plainly false 
reasoning, because most of the failures (except those cf 
the last year of the senior high school) who repeat the 
year’s work would be in school regardless of whether they 
failed or not. The extra cost is considerable and should 
be eliminated so far as possible, but the actual cost of 
failures cannot be computed in dollars and cents. 

Very often the repeater is a disturbing element in the 
classroom, and is a problem for the teacher. 

The greatest reason, however, for the elimination of 


failures is the effect of failure on the pupil. To allow 4 
pupil to acquire a tendency to fail rather than a capacity 
to succeed is a tragedy. It is the duty of everyone con- 
nected with public education to see to it that the school 
not only does not contribute to that tragedy, but that it 


takes every precaution to prevent it. 


seine 
CO-EFFICIENT OF ENROLLMENT. 

The Journal of October 26, 1922, contains a statement 

from Portsmouth, N. H., regarding the unusual co-effi- 


cient of enrollment in the high school of that city and 
propounds the query—‘“Can you beat it?” 

Walla Walla High School enrolls 1,159 pupils. Of this 
Dividing 899 by the 
enrollment of 


total number, 260 are non-residents. 
population, 15,503, gives a co-efficient of 
0579, 

Cordially, 

W. M. Kern, Superintendent. 
Walla Walla, Washington. 
—— = 
HIGH SCHOOL TOBACCO USERS. 

The high school at Winfield, Kansas, has gathered some 
interesting information, significant withal, concerning the 
use of tobacco by the boys in the school. Of the 341 boys 
in attendance, three groups were formed. A.—Habitual 
smokers, using tobacco regularly. B.—Occasional smok- 
ers, who smoke now and then. C.—Non-smokers, not 
known to smoke at all. 14.6 per cent. of the boys are 
habitual smokers; 29.6 per cent. occasional smokers; and 
58.4 per cent. belong to the group who so far as known 
did not smoke at all. 

While the boys who smoked habitually. numbered 146 
per cent. of the school and should have had 14.6 per cent. 
of the standings in each group, they made only 4 per 
cent. of the “excellent” grades in the school; 5 per cent. 
of the “goods,” 7.6 per cent. of the “fairs,” 18.1 per cent. 
of the “poors” and 32.9 per cent. of the failures. 

The boys who smoked occasionally and who should 
have had 29.6 per cent. of all the grades in each class, 
showed only 4 per cent. of the “excellents,” 17.6 per cent. 
of the “goods,” but 29.1 per cent. of the “fairs,” 30.3 per 
cent. of the “poors,” and 37.5 per cent. of the failures. 

The boys who did not smoke should have been respon- 
sible for 58.4 per cent. of all the grades in each group. 
They made actually, 92 per cent. of the “excellents,” 77.8 
per cent. of the “goods,” 62.9 per cent. of the “fairs,” 
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5L5 per cent. of the “poors,” and only 29.5 per cent. of 
the failures. ‘ | 
A similar study was made last year of the boys in the L k t O 
ssame school. The results obtained were almost parallel oOo ing O ur ' 
to those obtained from the study referred to above. The 
‘school authorities at Winfield conclude that “either the FO U N DATIONS 
dull boys smoke, or smoking makes boys dull; possibly 
both statements are true.”—The American School. Is the significant title of a new book by 
pial JAMES F. McCULLOUGH 
GENERAL EDWARDS ISSUES CALL TO BUY | 
CHRISTMAS SEALS. 

















In which the author discusses frankly and fear- 
lessly a number of the vital and fundamental eco- 


Major General Clarence R. Edwards, chairman of the nomic questions involved in the Conduct and Man- 
Massachusetts Health Seal Sale Committee, sends this mes- agement of Our Public Schools,—among them: 
sage on the opening of the Christmas Seal sale of 1922. “The Menacing Tendency to Centralize the Domi- | 

“If the Divine Power should say: ‘What would you nation and Control of the Public Schools in Bureau- 

, c cratic State Departments of Education.” Note- | 
rather do, what would you rather be?’ my answer would worthy Examples Cited. 
be, to allow me before I die, to find some definite specific “The Wasteful Dissipation of Public School | 
for tuberculosis. .There is much comfort. however, in Funds to Other Than Educational Purposes by 
the knowledge by one who has won the fight against it, Politically Dominated State and City School Sys- | 
that anybody can be cured of tuberculosis, and that it is tems.” = 
not a fatal disease, provided it is taken in time. “A Schedule of the Various Items of a School 


iit of va tet ; Budget for Current Running Expenditures Showing | 
ere ore, all power to those Ww ho are attempting to the Per Cent. That Should Be Apportioned to Each 

Prevent it and to find an early diagnosis with the prospect Item.” 

of a definite cure. “4 Svientific Basis for the Equitable Adjustment! 
“In the light of this understanding and appreciation I of Salaries from the Elementary Teacher up to and 

believe it the duty of all who can possibly do so, to lend Including the Superintendent of Schools, Submitted 
“ee z Rigi Eg BPH for the Guidance of Boards of Education in Fixing | 

their aid in the fight of this dreadful affliction, which Salaries.” 

enters into more homes and creates more despair and sad- 


- as ; “The Schoolbook Question.” “An Effective Rem- | 
ness than any other affliction which lays its hands upon edy Proposed for Correcting the Many Abuses m | 





the human race.” the Exploitation, Adoption, and Distribution of 
The message is a call to arms from one entitled to call SchoatbesBe.” 
; Petiosge 4 un 38 Se id, $3.00 

It is a call that every citizen should heed. Cloth. 384 pp. Sent postpaid $: 


Send your order direct to the publisher. 
—— r 


Huron College, Huron, South Dakota, is one of the | THE ECONOMIC PRESS 
liveliest institutions we know. It is toning up scholarship 
all right and is an inspiration that inspires a lot of “go” 
in faculty and students. 


Geneva, Illinois 




















——e 


| EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION 


By CHARLES ELBERT RHODES 








| More than a complete textbook of composition and rhetoric for high school 
and first year of college. In a chapter of 60 pages 


‘Oral Composition and Expression 





are so comprehensively treated that no further text on this subject will be 
needed. 


T. B. Ford of Lincoln Memorial University writes: 


“I wish to commend the emphasis placed on Oral Expression.” 


New, inspirational, interesting, practical—“Effective Expression” is the fruit 
of 15 years’ teaching experience. 


Let us send you descriptive literature. 


532 pages; attractively bound in cloth; list price, $1.40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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ec 3 BOOK TABLE 


OUR ENGLISH. A Textbook in Composition and 
Grammar. Book One, for the FourtR,’ Fifth and Sixth 
Years. Book Two, for the Seventh and Eighth Years. 

aweBy MarysFontaine Laidley, formerly supervisor of Eng- 
lish in Charleston, W. Va., also teacher of English ia 
the, Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia 

University. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Bostoa 

Atlanta: American Book Company, Inc. 

In nothing is modern education more masterful than :n 
the making of textbooks on every-day subjects. Author 
and the publisher’s editor are demonstrating masterful 
ability in respecting the virtues of the masters of other 
days while magnifying the attractions possible today. 
Mary Fontaine Laidley and her editors have retained 
every vital element in grammar while making a book as 
beautiful as art can make ‘it, and giving to every lesson 
a flavor with as keen a relish as the first fruit of orchard 
and vineyard can give. 

There is a purpose in all composition subjects and les- 
sons in writing, but there is no moralizing, no cheap and 
weak appeal. 

There is clear-cut distinction between grammatical 
principle and artifical rules. 

From first to last, from the Fourth to the Eighth 
Grade, every thought and exercise is so presented that 
the child makes the thought and exercise his own, as 
much his own as the fruit on a grafted tree has the flavor 
and yield of the graft, ignoring entirely the stuck on 
which it was grafted. 

Miss Laidley has demonstrated the most skilful art of 
making the child think that he has discovered everything 
he is learning, of making the study of prepositions and 
pronouns as fascinating as a game of marbles. 

When a child learns correct speech it is as much a win- 
ning as when he wrestles successfully with a p!ayfellow. 

We have seen no book which has such a new flavor, a 
new charm in the way everything is learned. It is the 
highest of pedagogical art to make a child think of his 
own learning instead of the teacher's teaching. 

The spirit of the book is like the science of football. 
The players must know the rules so thoroughly that they 
never think of the rules, technical'y, when they get in 
the game. A mistake in grammar is as serious as an 
offside play, is as humiliating as a fumble. The great 
art in “Our English” is making a failure to be correct 
like losing a game when a touchdown would otherwise 
have been possible. 

There is nothing trite or dull in learning effective 
speaking and writing in Miss Laidley’s way. 

ees? 

GENERAL MATHEMATICS. Book Two. By Wil- 
liam David Reeve, University of Minnesota. Boston, 
New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. Cloth. 446 
pp. 

Mathematics! There is nothing in science or out quite 
as wonderful as the creations of mathematicians centuries 
ago. One never appreciates mathematics who does not 
realize what master minds gave the world the science 
centuries ago. It requires a keen mind to deal in mathe- 
matics functioning today, and yet centuries ago all the 
mathematical science of today was created by men with 
master minds.. 

Professor Reeve keeps before the students who are 
trying to master the use of mathematics reverence for the 
discoverers. 

Think of John Napier (1550-1617), born in Edinburgh, 
who added to his mathematical vision a prophetic powe- 
that is miraculous. He wrote of a time to come when 2 
piece of artillery would be invented which, like the mod- 
ern maehine gun, would “clear a field of four miles cir- 
cumference of all the living creatures exceeding a foot 


in height,” and a chariot, like a modern “tank,” that 
should be like “a living mouth of mettle and scatter de- 
struction on all sides,” and “devises of sayling under 
water,” like the modern submarine. He invented loga- 
rithms, upon which the modern slide rule is based, and thus. 
rendered computation much more simple in many cases, 

And all this was more than 300 years ago, was before- 
the Pilgrims landed in Plymouth. 

Professor Reeve’s treatment of General Mathematics. 
has all the pedagogical art of the twentieth century, but 
over it all is the halo of the centuries in which mathe- 
matical science was born. 

BEGINNERS SPANISH READER. By Lawrence A. 
Wilkins, director of Modern Languages in the High. 
Schools of New York City. New York: Henry Hoi't 
and Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 315 pp. 

Mr. Wilkins has been called by enthusiast:c Spanish 
friends “the Paladin of Spanish teaching in the United 
States.” Even allowing for the courteous exaggeration 
so characteristic of the Castilian, the expression comes. 
pretty near being the truth. Few, if any, living Ameri- 
can educators have rendered as marked service to the 
teaching of any subject as Mr. Wilkins has to the teach- 
ing of Spanish. He has produced the only book on the 
teaching of Spanish (“Spanish in the High Schools”: 
Sanborn); he has welded the Spanish teachers of the 
country together in the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, with 1,500 members, of which he was the 
founder; he was instrumental m founding the Instituto: 
de las Espafias in New York; he has brought the teach- 
ing of modern languages in the schools of New York City 
to a plane hitherto unattained; and he has produced some 
first-rate textbooks which combine the experience of the 
practical teacher with the knowledge of the scholar. To. 
the record of service last enumerated must now be added. 
his “Beginners Spanish Reader.” 

This is a reader built on the best modern lines, suitable 
for use as the first reading text in classes that use 2 
grammar or “first book,” or alone in classes employing 
no introductory book. The material is “constructed,” 
that is, written by the author in whole or in part, a method 
that is perfectly safe when the author has as adequate 
a knowledge of real Spanish as Mr. Wilkins. and one 
that permits control of vocabulary, verb-forms, and 
idioms. There are forty-five selections, all of actual in- 
terest, and numerous fine drawings by Joseph Frank 
add to their appeal. The second part of the book con- 
tains forty-five lessons based on the reading texts and 
providing an enormous amount of material for oral and 
written exercises. Both explanatory and drill matter 
will be found in this part of the book, the exercises, 
moreover, being of the modern type, varied in process, 
and not merely the stilted question-and-answer system of 
which pupils and teacher soon weary. Then follows a 
section devoted to “useful things”: expressions for class- 
room use. tables of numbers, telling time, common Chris- 
tian names, commands for calisthenics, parliamentary 
expressions for use in Spanish clubs, the “salute to the 
(American) flag” in Spanish, words and music of Spate 
ish songs. An appendix of verb-paradigms and the usual 
vocabulary complete an attractive, safe and sane, usable: 


be 0k. 





Oculists and Physicians 
HAV Healthy. Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 


Beautilul Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 

and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eye> 

—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 

Druggist—accept ne Substitute. and if interested write 

for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE. REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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EL ROADS that COMMERGE TRAVE! 





























A LITTLE over a hundred years ago, the stagecoach, 
wagon, canal-boat, and sailing ship were the only means 
of transportation. Cities were dependent upon the sur- 
rounding countryside for food, and when they reached 
a certain size they had to stop growing, because food 
could not be found for more. Today every little village 
draws upon the entire world for its subsistence. The 
people of an Iowan hamlet eat wheat grown in Dakota, 
fruit from California, Louisiana rice, and Baltimore 
oysters; they wear shoes made in New England, clothing 
from Chicago, and use lumber cut in Washington. For 
most of this change we can thank the railroad, the great 
agency that has done more than any other single factor 
to make modern civilization possible. 
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COMPTONS PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Enriches Education 








3 | 


HE spirit of modern methods of education has found its way into 

every school, and studies have taken on so many interesting phases 

that it has become well nigh impossible for a teacher to collect 
adequate supplementary material from sources at her command. Her 
prime need is comprehensive, carefully selected, well organized material 
—both text and illustration—on every school subject and related 
branches. Above all, the material must be in teachable form. So rich 
and varied is the range of a subject in the modern schoolroom that only 
an encyclopedia can cover the field; but it must be an entirely new kind 
of encyclopedia. 

The great educators who planned and built Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia employed the psychological law of interest in all head- 
lines, pictures, captions and text, with the result that these books, for 
the first time in education, offer abundant, vital and interesting material 
for every school need 


Consider one example from Compton’s: Railroads, a subject almost 
never adequately treated in grade schools. 

The thumbnail reproductions at the left are parts of nine consecutive 
pages dealing with the significant aspects of railroads. All the necessary 
details are presented, but presented in an entirely human and teachable 
fashion. The article begins with a title that crystallizes education 
into an interesting form. Then it maintains the interest on every page. 
A wealth of illustration pictures the development of railroads from 
the first engine to the electric giants of today, and through a specially 
written legend below it, every picture is made to tell its full story. This 
is practical visual education. A class which every day supplements its 
knowledge with this type of fresh information finds education as easy 
and pleasant as it is valuable. 


Gathered togethcr in one comprehensive article and immediately ac- 
cessible is abundant material for problem-projects on many aspects of 
railway transportation. (Here the teacher is aided by a separate section 


prepared by William B. Owen, President of the N. E. A., on the practical 


problem-project.) 


No teacher will overlook or fail to see the value of the tabloid state- 
ment which accompanies the article (reproduced at left in full size) 
This is the character of the text, the essence of the matter, the points 
gathered together which study will develop. But it is not a dry resume; 
it is the brief, attractive statement of the real, vital function of the 
railroad in the complex life of today. Read it to the class, or have the 
class read it; then discuss it as it develops in the article, and the educa- 
tion of the class will develop also, unforced but quickly. 

This tabloid information summarizing every important article in the 
encyclopedia isonly one of the many and varied advances that Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia has made; but they all tend to the one goal—the 
goal that we are all seeking education that is irresistible. 


96-Page Illustrated Book FREE 


We will send to any teacher, free, on application, a 96-page book con- 
taining sample pages of text with halftone and color illustration which 
will give some idea of the scope and usefulness of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. With this we will send a 


Book of Problem-Projects FREE 


as completely worked out by practical educators. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher or school executive who desires to purchase or recom- 
mend these books for purchase, we will send the complete set, all charges 
prepaid. This is your opportunity to examine a set of books which cost 
$450,000. If these books fail to meet your fullest expectations, slip them 
into thecontainer in 

which they arrived, See ee ee ae 


and return them to | F- E. COMPTON & CO. 


us withintwoweeks. 58 E. Washington St., Chicago 
Fill out the cou- | Gentlemen: 
mn cin ond mall Please send me, FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
po p I booklet of Problem-Projects and your 1 = tT 
today. If you wish sample pages from Compton's Pictured Encycl 


to order the com- I understand that I may keep these books oop that J 
plete set of eight this request does not obligate me in any way. 
volumes on two | Name a 
weeks’ trial, indi- ale , 
cate your request BES f iss. cin dncvan de oeeetebesheeel 
in the margin of ” I 
this page below the | RR ea ee ee 


coupon. mms wwe eee 
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— EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or ‘scheol events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Clinton E. Farnham, headmaster of 
the Academic Hich School in New 
Britain, Conn., has been a>>ointed 
principal of the Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, High School, at a salary 21 
$4,000. 


The sixty-eight — ce ge 
superintendents have salaries as 10l- 
rene 19, $2,250-$2,800 ; 19, $8,000 ; 16, 
$3,100-$3,400; 14, $3,750-$5,000. The 
median 1s $3,078.95. The averave 1s 
$3,173.79. All of _ these superinten- 
dents are college graduates, with 
more than five years of teaching ex- 
perience. 

Everything was in readiness for the 
one ap September 18 of the farth- 
est north college on this continent, the 
Alaska Agricultural College and 
School of Mines. 


Professor Fletcher Harper Swift 
of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, _ has accepted an 
invitation to act as director of a study 
of Public School Finance in Minne- 
sota, to be made under the auspices 
of the Minnesota Education Associa- 
tion. The purpose of this study is to 
provide a basis for legislation to be 
recommended to the next legislature. 





Work on the State Educational Sur- 
vey in Oklahoma is completed. The 
Division of Tests covered the fol- 
lowing subjects: Arithmetic, Reading, 
Writing, Spelling, Composition, Alge- 
bra, and Intelligence, in all grades in 
the schools from Grade 1 to Grade 12. 
Schools from the small one-room 
country school to large city schools 
were studied. The grand totals for 
the whole state and the medians oi 
attainment of all subjects have been 
completed and have been forwarded 
to Washington to the Commissioner 
of Education. 

Oklahoma is the second state to 
make a state-wide survey with the 
use of Standardized Ed-«cational and 
Intelligence Tests. The Virginia 
survey was the first. 

Dr. Arthur G. Crane, president oi 
the State Normal School, Edinboro, 
Pennsylvania, has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Wyoming. 

Rev. Dr. Paul Moody, son of 
Dwight L. Moody, the celebrated 
evangelist, is now president of Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont. 





The Phi Beta Kappa Society is plan- 
ning to raise $1,000,000 and provide a 
permanent headquarters in New York 
City to defend liberal education 
against the inroads of vocational 
training in high schools and co'!eves 
in the United States.. 





England boasts of a Society for the 
Reform of Latin Teaching. 


To one who knows of his worth, 
as a man, and his work, as a teacher 
and citizen, the heroic bronze statue 
of ‘Booker T. Washington, at Tuske- 
gee, Alabama, seems altogethe: fitting. 


He was a great teacher of adults and 
youth of hoth races, a statesman in 
political vision, a citizen of the w:rid, 
known in two continents, aml deserv- 
ing of the honor conferred. Carved on 
the shaft are the words, “He lifted 
the veil of ignorance from his peope 
and pointed the way to progress 
through education and industry.” The 
money was contributed by 100,000 
negroes. 


Efforts are being made through the 
courts by indignant property owners 
to block the plan of the City School 
Board to establish a separate school 
for Chinese in a white residential dis- 
trict at Victoria, B. C. 

Protesting property owners-have ap- 
plied to the courts tor an injunction 
to restrain the board from estabtish- 
ing the school on the site chosen. A 
large fund is being collected among 
the property owners to fight the case. 





_The National Education Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee to 


represent the association at a confer- 
ence with Will H. Hays and motion 
picture producers in connection with 
their joint study of the application of 
motion pictures to public school work. 
The members of the committee ap- 
pointed by the association are: . 
Charles H. Judd of the University of 
Chicago, chairman; Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company; Elizabeth 
Breckenridge, principal of the Louis- 
ville, Ky., normal school; Dr. Ernest 
L. Crandall, New York board of edu- 
cation; Susan M. Dorsey, superinten- 
dent of schools, Los Angeles; Eliza- 
beth Hall, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis, and Dr. Payson 
Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner 
ot Education. 





Cleveland, with a per capita appro- 
priation of $1.24 for its public library, 
leads all the large cities of America 
in per capita expenditure for library 
purposes, it is shown by figures given 
out by trustees of the New York li- 
brary. Boston is second with 99.8 
cents; Pittsburgh is third with &3.2 
cents. Detroit, fith in the list, spends 
77.6 cents and New York, notwith- 
standing its monumental library 
structure on Fifth avenue, spends but 
35.3 cents per capita for library pur- 
poses. 


—_—___ 


Shower baths and swimming pools 
in school buildings are fast rising 
from the luxury class to the necessity 
class. Fort Dodge, Iowa, has only 
19,000 population, but it reports 
shower baths in all of its new school 
buildings and a swimming pool in its 
new million-dollar high school build- 
ing. 

The American flag 
oldest of national flags, being older 
than the present Union Jack, the 
French Tri-Color, and the flag of 
Spain, and many years older than the 
flags of Germany and Italy, some of 
which like those of other countries are 
personal flags, or those of reigning 
families. - 


is among the 


“The movies will either be cleaned 
up by the people who are producing 
them, or they will be cleaned up by 
people who are not producing them.” 
So declares Hon. Linneus N. Heimes,. 
president of the Indiana State Nor- 
mal Schoois. 





The entire expense for school text- 
books is only one-twelith of one per 
cent. of the family budget. 


R. L. Short of Waterloo, la, fal 


been appointed associate executive of 
the St. Louis Council, Boy 
of America, and will be in direct 
charge of the supervision of the edu- 
cational and field departments of the 
organization there. 

The threatened closing of the Mon- 
tessori schools in Italy, as announced 
in a recent cable, is not considered of 
particular significance by followers of 


Mme. Montessori’s principles in the: 
United States. 

Civic organizations in all grades, 
officered by pupils, are reported from 
Ottumwa, Towa, H. FE.  Blackmar, 
superintendent. Every week there is 
a program upon civic improvement 


when reports are given of actual ac- 
complishment. The slogan of these 
civic clubs is: “Make Ottumwa a bet- 
ter town in which to live.” 

Dr. William T. Sanger, former edi- 
tor of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion and executive secretary of the 
State Teachers Association, now holds 
the important office of secretary of 
the State Board of Education. 

Our public education plant is val- 
ued at fourteen billion dollars. Last 
year the United States spent 760 mil- 
lion dollars for public education, but 
we paid twenty-two billion 700 mil- 
lion dollars for our luxuries, nearly 
thirty times as much. 

The Connecticut 
Education has _ recently 
Frederick S. Camp as 
elementary education in 


The National Geographic Societv 
will issue during the school year its 
illustrated weekly Geographic News 
Bulletin to schools without charge, 
except for the small fee of twenty-five 
cents to cover the cost of mailing and 
postage. This bulletin will be found 
of much interest and help in a large 
number of different classes in schools 
of all grades. 

Application for the bulletin, to- 
gether with fee, should be sent to the 
National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


State Board of 
appointed 
supervisor of 


that state. 








When completed, the new 
of the University 
have 53,000 seats. 


stadium 
of Wisconsin will 


The richest high and graded school 
district in Chippewa county, Minne- 
sota, has twenty-one times the wealth 
per child that the poorest has, yet the 
richest district -receives forty-three 


dollars per child in average daily at- 
tendance from the state, whereas the 


Scouts. 
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poorest receives five dollars. In 1921 
the state furnished $12.90 out of 
every $100 provided for public 
schools, the Federal Government 10 
cents, and the school districts $87. 
This method ot dividing school bur- 
dens piaces the greatest weight of all 
upon the units most unequal in ability 
to provide school revenues, namely, 
the districts. 

A conference between Governor 
Baxter and the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, at which the needs 
of the institution were discussed at a 
lengthy session, was held recently. 

The trustees ask an appropriation 
of $1,375,000 for the coming two years 
and $217,500 to take care of a deficit. 





Superintendent Peter A. Mortenson 
announced on November 2 that here- 
after every high school girl who 
reached a graduating class in the 
Chicago schools would be advised to 
demand, when contemplating § mar- 
riage, a certificate of clean health 
from the man she purposed to wed. 

The new ruling, which will carry 
with it added instructions on eugenics 
by high school deans, will go into 
etfect before the present graduating 
classes end their schooling in mid- 
winter. 





Washington and Lee University 
stands practically alone among South- 
ern institutions for men _ in strictly 
limiting its enrollment, not according 
to its rooming capacity, but in ac- 
cordance with its teaching force and 
laboratory space. It admitted only 740 
men last September, and will admit 
onlv 750 this fall. The number of new 
men allowed to enter two years ago 
was 390, a year ago 360, and this Sep- 
tember only 325 will be matriculated. 





Dr. Heber R. Harper, recently of 
Boston University, began his work 
as chancellor of the University of 
Denver November 1. 





A new and original departure has 
been opened for the first time in the 
field of Speech Correction, by the 
lormation of two whistling classes. 
The first one is in Boston, Mass., the 
Second one in Washington, D. C 


Whistling as an aid to speech correc- 


tion and speech perfection is a new Data collected by the Institute of 
and original idea of Dr. Walter B. Public Service indicate that approxi- 
Swift of Boston. The good results mately one-third of those who were 
have been unusual and unexpected. graduated from college last June will 


this fall enter the teaching profession. 





Mount Vernon, N. Y., can boast of 
100 per cent. membership in the City, 
County and State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions. The 304 teachers, supervisors, 
and the sunerintendent of Mount Ver- 
non Schools have joined all three of 
these organizations. 


Professor Bode truly says: “There 
is danger of overlooking the big 
issues in fatuous admiration of our 
achievements in detail. Unless we 
know where we are going there is not 
much comfort in being assured that 
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OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Metnod 


Penmanship 1s still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS cover the entire United States, and 


their services are still free to alk 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER MET HOD PLAN when followed exactly, leads to endurirg hand- 


writing, which becomes a big atset in school, 
business and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is written at commercial speed and is as 


plain as print. Thus, it conserves the time 





of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful, 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PA LMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting 


more and more the attention of modern edu- 
cators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
spelling lesson, and the result in both subjects will be highly gratifyirg. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A.N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place,New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore 


BEB MERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
[It aims to develop in the student a Knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
oression whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. Degrees 





eranted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to. 
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s Fd] TEACHERS AGENCIES. F gw ‘ights and privileges of the resident 


teaching force. One county agent 


: who has. served eight years has bee 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES jis isis Saco ne Si 

travel in Europe studying rural ¢o. 
Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple operation. 








New fork, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave, sirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, Portland Ore., 604 Journal Bidg. i 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillays Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. Home economics in the Jenkins: 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St. Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. Kentucky, High School, has been made 


Send for circular and registration form free. a full five-day subject with ninety- 








minute periods. 





we are on the way and travciing jobs and themselves in association — 
fast.” Professor Bode’s timely pro- with others; that they possess socal C . Ti H ‘ A 
test is marked equaliy by adequate judgment as well as economic ntelli- hange in time of olding nnual 
learning and by sound sense. gence. Modern economic sociciy 1s Certificate Examinations 


not secure without the leaven of gen- 











“Modern living, as well as modern’ erous social impulses and instincts.” BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Ex- 
nec 2 : P ‘ aminations of candidates for certifi- 
business, demands that men and teen cates of qualification to serve as 
women today not only possess techni- County agents of California have teachers and nurses in the public 


cal skill and method, but the informa- the rank of assistant professors in the Schools of Boston will be held in 


° . ° ° ° : : . the Boston Normal School-hous 
tion needful for the conduct of their university and are entitled to all the eet PO cg waar ae — 








————-_ way, during the week of the Christ- 
mas vacation, beginning Wednes- 























i day, December 27, 1922. 
Be a These examinations have previ- 
4 > - + | 7 mn p 

“0 ] b t ia t . ously been held during the week 
i z) a ora ory urnl ure c— beginning with the last Monday in 
<] January. , 

: _ Cireulars containing detailed in. 
4 formation with respect to these ex- 
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in the scnaolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 
WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 
recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 


° ° | ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
These Facts Testify to Quality etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 

need in every class every day. 
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Three thousand two hundred and 
eighty-five persons wefe enrolled in 
the 1922 summer quarter of the Uni- 


versity of Colorado. A _ faculty of 
140 members, which included forty- 
one visiting instructors from eighteen 


states, gave -269 courses the first and 


93 courses the second term. 





According to J. C. Wright, the 
total number and the ages at which 
young people begin to drop out of 
school are as follows: The maximum 
attendance in the ordinary schools is at 
the age of 12 years; at 15 and 14, at- 
tendance commences to decrease until, 
at the age of 15, 1,600,000 are leaving 
school annually. Boys and girls from 
14 to 21 are the ones for whom the 
realization of public responsibility 
needs to be aroused. 





The honor of heading the list of all 
the 2,370 eligibles for University 
scholarships in New York this year 
goes to Miss Ella Iva Helen Sullivan, 
a pupil of the Amsterdam High 
School. She won a college entrance 
diploma with an average of 98.56 per 
cent.. which is the highest that has 
been attained since the University 
scholarships have been offered. 

In addition to this, Miss Sullivan 
tried the Cornell scholarship exami- 
nations this year, and attained a total 
of 342 credits out of a possible 390. 
This is the highest record made in 
these examinations during the past 
fifteen years. 





Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER 


15-16: Kentucky Department of Su- 
perintendence, Frankfort . fae 
Caplinger, president, Maysville 

22-23: Americar Association of 
Teachers of Spanisn, Los Angeles, 
California (University of South- 
ern California, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch) 

26-30: Oregon State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Portland. 

27.29: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association at Bethlehem. 

27-29: Florida Educational Asso- 


ciation at St, Petersburg. 

27-29: ILllinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Springfield. 

27-30: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation Annual Meeting St. Pet- 
ersburg. Mrs. Montez Harris, sec- 
retary, Sanford, Florida. 

28-29 American Association of 
Universty Professors, New Haven, 
Conn. (Yale University.) 

28-29: American Historical Associa- 
tion, ibid. 


28-29: American Philological Asso- 
ciation, ibid. 
28-29: Archeological Institute of 


America, ibid. 

28-30: Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe Division, ibid. Chicago, 


1923. 
FEBRUARY 
8-10: Oklahoma State Teachers’ 
Association at Oklahoma City. 
26-March 3: Department of Super- 
*ntendence, N. E. A., Cleveland 
MARCH. 
8-10: South Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association. 
29-31: Tennessee State Association 
of Teachers, : 
APRIL. 
9-13, 1923: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Cleveland. 
19-21: Kentucky Education Asso- 
Ciation at Louisville. 
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THE BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
has continuous call for candidates for unexpected vacancies. 
AVAILABLE TEACHERS 
registering with us now may be appointed at once or at the holidays. 
NO REGISTRATION FEE 
permanent enrollment; individua] attention; recommendation to fitting 


positions; satisfactory results, 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


JOSEPHINE R, BROOKS, Manager 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





leges and pay high- 





3 Our clients are the 
NCY best Schools and Col- 
t 
est salaries If de- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Serving of promotion, 








38TH YEAR 


Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo, let 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wh. "usiness. 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. they will want you. 


Send for new book- 
“Teaching as @& 





McRICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colieges 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Familhea, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors aaé 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Scheols 


to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Sauare. New York. 





Kellogs’s Agency 


recommends teacbert and bas Hhied hum- 
dreds of high grade positiuns ap te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. tab 
lished 1888 No charge © employprm 
none for registration. if you eed a 
teacher forany desirable plave or 


wherea teacher may be wanted. address H. 8. Kéllogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fos 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between Mth and 365th Streets 
New York City 


CHARLES W.MULFORD Pro# 


superior people. We 
reg*ster only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teach- 
ers to colleges, putlic and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WW. 0. PRATT, Manager 





to give you real service. 
Nineteen years in the 


TEACHERS © the one in the country 
The Parker AGENCY work, managed by com- 


14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


petent educators, on the 
jump all the time for the 
teacher. 








WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Coilieges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


Vie receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHC ARE 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 





81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


| SEND FOR CIRCULARS 





WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 





AGENCY 





Leng Distance Telephone 


We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country 
6 Beacon St. 


Beston, Mass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 
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